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Gold Medal Flour Enters 100th Year 



Food 

Processing 


At the International Millers’ Exhibition in 
June, 1880, the premium flour of Washburn 
Crosby Company won the Gold Medal. 

The product took the name of its award, and 
America’s leading brand of all-purpose 
flour was born. As Gold Medal "Kitchen-tested" 
flour begins its 100th year, it is among a 
growing family of fine products which have made 
General Mills a leader in providing quality 
products and services for use by consumers 
around the world. 
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General Mills’ pursuit of gro\«th and service 
is based upon a strategy of balanced 
diversification through the marketing of 
consumer goods and services. Operating in five 
major business areas —food processing, 
restaurants, creative products (crafts, games 
and toys), fashion and specialty retailing — 
the company retains its historical commitment 
to quality and bases its future on continual, 
effective response to the many diverse needs 
and desires of the family. 

Notice to Stockholders: 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
General Mills, Inc., will be held at 2:00 p.m.. 
Central Daylight Time, September 24,1979, 
at Golden Valley (Minneapolis), Minn. The 
Notice of Annual Meeting of Stockholders and 
Proxy Statement is being mailed to reach 
stockholders on or about August 27, 1979. 
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The Year in Brief 

Fiscal Year Ended 


(Dollar Amounts In Millions, 

Except Per Share Data) 

May 27, 

1979 

May 28, 
1978 

Increase 

Sales . 

. $3,745.0 

3,243.0 

15.5% 

Earnings from continuing operations. 

. $ 147.0 

128.8 

14.1% 

Earnings from continuing operations 

as a percent of sales. 

Net earnings . 

. 3.9% 

. $ 147.0 

4.0% 

135.8 

8.2% 

Earnings per common share and common 
share equivalent: 

From continuing operations. 

. $ 2.92 

2.58 

13.2% 

Net earnings . 

. $ 2.92 

2.72 

7.4% 

Dividends per common share. 

. $ 1.12 

.97 

15.5% 

Stockholders’ equity . 

. $ 916.2 

815.1 

12.4% 

Return on average stockholders’ equity. 

Gross capital expenditures. 

. $ 17.0% 

_ $ 154.1 

17.6% 

138.7 

11.1% 


Data should be read in conjunction with the financial statements on pages 20-35. 
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Chairman’s and President’s Report 


August 17,1979 


To Our Stockholders and Employees: 


General Mills in fiscal 1979 
attained new records in sales, 
earnings, earnings per share and 
dividends. These achievements 
continued the company’s iong 
record of progress and ciearly re¬ 
flect the strength of our balanced 
consumer strategies. 

Sales increased 15.5 percent in 
reaching $3,745 billion. Earnings 
from continuing operations grew 
14.1 percent to $147 million. 
Earnings per share of $2.92 repre¬ 
sent a gain of 13.2 percent over 
the $2.58 earned by continuing 
operations a year ago. Dividends 
per share totaled $1.12, a gain of 
15.5 percent. 

As charts on the opposite page 
show, all these rates of gain com¬ 
pare favorably with the perform¬ 
ance of the past five years — the 
greatest period of growth in Gen¬ 
eral Mills’ 51-year history. 

Fiscal 1979 is the 13th successive 
year of growth in sales, the 17th 
successive year of growth in 
earnings before extraordinary 
items and the 15th successive 
year of increase in dividends paid 
per share. The 13.2 percent in¬ 
crease in earnings per share is 
comparable to the compound an¬ 
nual rate of gain for continuing 
operations over the last 10 years. 
For the third successive year, re¬ 
turn on average shareholders’ 
equity met or exceeded our goal 
of 17.0 percent. 

In 1979, performance empha¬ 
sized internal development of our 
five major industry areas: food 
processing, restaurant activities, 
creative products, fashion activi¬ 
ties and specialty retailing. These 
long-term growth efforts were 
supported by record expendi¬ 
tures for advertising media and 
fixed assets, each up 11 percent. 
Research investments were up 16 
percent as development of high 
potential products showed good 
progress. 


Operating Highlights 

Fiscal 1979 accomplishments 
were achieved despite a slowing 
economy, rising inflation that re¬ 
strained consumer spending pow¬ 
er and profit shortfalls in the ap¬ 
parel segment of fashion and in 
creative products. Each of our 
five major industry areas gained 
in sales. Food processing, restau¬ 
rants and specialty retailing 
achieved strong gains in operat¬ 
ing profits. 

Food Processing. This most im¬ 
portant part of General Mills’ 
business enjoyed outstanding 
success. Sales increased 10.8 
percent and reached $2,062 bil¬ 
lion. Operating profits grew 14.3 
percent to $193.2 million. Most of 
our diverse product lines contri¬ 
buted to the profit gain. It is reas¬ 
suring that General Mills’ package 
food lines achieved moderate unit 
volume gains despite flat demand 
in the domestic grocery industry 
and in the total package food seg¬ 
ments in which we compete. We 
also progressed significantly in 
gaining or broadening participa¬ 
tion in fast-growing food seg¬ 
ments where we are more recent 
entrants, including frozen sea¬ 
foods and Italian foods, yogurt 
and produce. 

Restaurants. Sales of the com¬ 
pany’s restaurant business grew 
22.9 percent and reached $436.3 
million. The net addition of 33 
new York Steak Houses and Red 
Lobster restaurants brought the 
number of company operated 
units to 345. We also began a 
major remodeling program of ex¬ 
isting Red Lobster restaurants 
which is bringing gratifying cus¬ 
tomer response. Operating profits 
increased 18.7 percent to $42.6 
million. Return on year-end iden¬ 
tifiable assets reached a peak of 
19.6 percent. Our record with this 
important measure of success is 
among the best in the industry. 


Creative Products. Sparked by 
explosive demand for STAR 
WARS toys and new electronic 
games, our creative products 
group reported a 23.8 percent 
gain in sales to $609.5 million, 
strengthening our position as the 
leader in worldwide markets ex¬ 
ceeding $8 billion in retail sales. 
Advance bookings, particularly at 
the Kenner and Parker Brothers 
domestic subsidiaries, hold 
promise for strong 1979 Christ¬ 
mas season gains. 

Recall of our Riviton toy pre¬ 
vented an eighth successive year 
of strong growth in group operat¬ 
ing profits as it entailed an $8.9 
million pretax charge. As a re¬ 
sult, operating profits declined 4.8 
percent to $59.7 million. Although 
Riviton met all of the strictest 
safety requirements, two acci¬ 
dental deaths, associated with 
misuse of the product, led to the 
toy’s recall. Our prompt, volun¬ 
tary decision to recall the toy was 
in keeping with our standards of 
corporate responsibility. 

Specialty Retailing. Sales of spe¬ 
cialty retailing and other consum¬ 
er products reached $276.4 mil¬ 
lion, a gain of 17.1 percent. The 
net addition of 24 retailing stores 
contributed to this progress. 
Earnings grew 84.7 percent to 
$15.7 million, reflecting excellent 
growth by The Talbots and Wall¬ 
papers To Go and strong im¬ 
provement at Eddie Bauer. 

Fashion. Sales of fashion activ¬ 
ities advanced by 20.9 percent to 
$360.4 million. Operating profits, 
however, dropped 48.6 percent to 
$20.3 million because of major 
problems at Ship ’n Shore and 
costs related to discontinuance 
of our Kimberly operations. 
Monet and Ciani jewelry lines and 
alligator emblem bearing apparel 
from David Crystal continued to 
gain significantly. 
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Inflation 

In fiscal 1975, the company 
adopted LIFO accounting for a 
substantial portion of inventories 
in the belief that LIFO accounting 
gives a better matching of current 
costs and revenues in an infla¬ 
tionary environment. Today, we 
remain one of the few major food 
companies to have a substantial 
percentage of its inventories ac¬ 
counted for in this conservative 
manner. The effect of LIFO ac¬ 
counting is to remove from cur¬ 
rent earnings the increase in 
value of unsold inventories that 
develop in periods of general in¬ 
flation. As Note 3 to the Consoli¬ 
dated Financial Statements indi¬ 
cates, cumulative operating earn¬ 
ings have been reduced by $46.5 
million in the years since this de¬ 
cision was implemented, includ¬ 
ing $17.2 million in fiscal 1979. 
Since LIFO accounting also re¬ 
sults in a deferral of income taxes 
which would otherwise be pay¬ 
able on appreciation of inventory 
value, cash has been conserved 
for the replenishment of inventor¬ 
ies at higher costs. 

General Mills recognizes the 
danger to our economy and na¬ 
tion of continued high inflation. 
We believe that excessive gov¬ 
ernmental spending and unrea¬ 
sonable governmental regula¬ 
tions are major causes of infla¬ 
tion, and we encourage and sup¬ 
port efforts to remedy this situa¬ 
tion. 

We are mindful of our own re¬ 
sponsibilities as a company to 
help curb inflation; we shall con¬ 
tinue to stress operating efficien¬ 
cies, increased productivity and 
technological advances as key 
elements of an ongoing anti-infla¬ 
tion program. We are also coop¬ 
erating with President Carter’s 
wage/price guidelines program 
to the best of our ability, although 
we recognize that an “incomes” 
policy does not deal with the 
fundamental causes of inflation. 


In April, 1979, General Mills in¬ 
creased its financial flexibility in 
an inflationary period through 
sale of $125 million 30-year sink¬ 
ing fund debentures. Proceeds 
were used to reduce short-term 
debt and provide additional work¬ 
ing capital required to finance 
growing sales. 

Organization 

During the year, we continued to 
give high priority to our evolving 
structure and to the development 
of management personnel to 
meet the needs of future growth. 

Through a major realignment of 
operations, we have consolidated 
the company’s $2 billion food 
processing operations into a new 
structure, with responsibility as¬ 
signed to F. Caleb Blodgett, Ex¬ 
ecutive Vice President. The Board 
of Directors has elected two new 
Group Vice Presidents since pub¬ 
lication of the last annual report. 
Joe R. Lee, previously President 
of Red Lobster Inns, became 
head of the newly formed restau¬ 
rant group. Robert W. Hatch, pre¬ 
viously Vice President-General 
Manager of the Big G Division, 
became responsible for the spe¬ 
cialty retailing group. 

We are proud to report that Dr. 
William F. Pounds, Dean of the 
Alfred P. Sloan School of Man¬ 
agement at the Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology, accepted 
election as a member of the 
Board of Directors in March, 
1979. He succeeded Richard M. 
Bressler, who had served on the 
board since May, 1978. On July 1, 
1979, Philip B. Harris retired from 
the company’s board after 13 
years of service. Mr. Bressler and 
Mr. Harris were major contribu¬ 
tors to the board’s deliberations, 
and we are deeply grateful for 
their service. 

Strategy/Development 

As part of our continuous apprais¬ 
al of our corporate strategy and 
the performance of each busi¬ 
ness unit, we regularly assess the 
deployment of our assets. Our 


basic strategy continues to 
center on leadership in the mar¬ 
keting of consumer goods and 
services, with emphasis on inter¬ 
nal growth within our current in¬ 
dustry areas. In the last three 
years, we have supported this 
strategy with an average 21 per¬ 
cent annual increase in fixed as¬ 
set investments. We plan an in¬ 
crease of the same magnitude to 
the $185 to $190 million range in 
fiscal 1980. As in recent years, we 
will allocate the most significant 
portion to support the growth and 
vitality of our food businesses. 
About 40 percent of this amount 
will be devoted to food process¬ 
ing, primarily for equipment to 
expand capacity and increase 
efficiency. Approximately 30 per¬ 
cent is planned to support estab¬ 
lishment of 50 new restaurants 
plus significant remodeling and 
expansion of Red Lobster Inn 
units. Fifteen percent will be de¬ 
voted to creative products, prin¬ 
cipally tooling for new toys and 
games. The remaining 15 percent 
will support our other consumer 
lines and corporate items, includ¬ 
ing 33 new specialty retailing 
outlets. The entire expenditures 
for fixed assets will be financed 
internally. 

Late in fiscal 1979, we decided to 
close the Kimberly women’s 
sportswear business, which has 
been suffering increasing losses 
due to declines in Kimberly’s tra¬ 
ditional fashion and wool knit 
market segments. This was ac¬ 
complished on a favorable basis. 
Abandonment of the Kimberly 
trademarks and other intangible 
assets resulted in a $10 million 
tax credit. It led to a reduction of 
3.2 percentage points, to 44.3 
percent, in the effective company 
tax rate for fiscal 1979. 

Effective January 1,1979, we sold 
the Smiths Food Group (U.K.) 
to Associated Biscuit Manufac¬ 
turers (U.K.) for $30 million cash. 
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From this sale, the company re¬ 
alized a pretax gain of $4.4 mil¬ 
lion. This decision was based on 
Smiths inconsistent performance 
since acquisition in 1968 and un¬ 
certain prospects ahead. The 
company intends to continue ag¬ 
gressive operation of its other 
European food businesses and to 
seek further European food 
growth opportunities. 

In line with our decision not to 
pursue a strategy of development 
in the travel industry, we sold the 
small Intraworld Incentives group 
travel business to its manage¬ 
ment at the end of the year. 

Several promising small acquisi¬ 
tions designed to provide bases 
for broadening opportunities in 
foods, restaurants and accessor¬ 
ies were made during the year. 
Detailed elsewhere in this report, 
they had no significant effect on 
fiscal 1979 results. The company 
expects to make additional small 
acquisitions in existing areas dur¬ 
ing fiscal 1980. 

Future Outlook/Goals 

General Mills is in an excellent 
position to face the future. De¬ 
mand for the company’s products 
and services continues to in¬ 
crease, and we have the balance 
sheet strength required to finance 
continued growth. Management 
believes your company is capable 
of meeting its minimum growth 
targets over the current five-year 
planning period by pursuing ex¬ 
isting strategies. 

We are optimistic because we be¬ 
lieve there will be continued 
economic growth during the next 
decade. We know there will be an 
increased number of young fam¬ 
ilies and we believe a combina¬ 
tion of smaller family size and 
growth of two-family incomes will 
increase purchasing power with¬ 
in the family unit. All of these fac¬ 
tors are positive and will create 
an increased demand for our 
products and services. 

Our challenge, therefore, remains 
that of paying close attention and 


responding appropriately to 
trends and changes in the envi¬ 
ronment which reflect consumer 
needs and lifestyles and ulti¬ 
mately affect the company’s op¬ 
erations. Broadly speaking, the 
five major industry areas in which 
General Mills competes account 
for nearly half of total U.S. con¬ 
sumer spending. Our broad range 
of product lines provides balance 
during changing economic times. 

For our shareholders, our objec¬ 
tive will be to maximize the long¬ 
term return on their investment 
and to maintain a return on aver¬ 
age stockholders’ equity of at 
least 17 percent. This target will 
yield above-average growth in 
earnings per share and provide 
the cash flow to finance most of 
our growth requirements. We 
plan to maintain regular dividend 
increases at least equal to the 
long-term rate of increase in 
earnings per share. 

We are confident that General 
Mills will show good growth in the 



year immediately ahead with ma¬ 
jor year-to-year gains likely to 
come in the second and third 
quarters. Record sales and earn¬ 
ings are anticipated despite a 
less vigorous economy and con¬ 
tinued inflationary pressures, in¬ 
cluding recent dramatic in¬ 
creases in the cost of agricultural 
commodities and energy. This 
progress in fiscal 1980, supported 
by one of the most ambitious new 
product programs in company 
history, will provide the momen¬ 
tum to move us toward our target 
of sales in the $6 billion range in 
fiscal 1983. 

In closing, we wish to express 
gratitude to our 64,229 employees 
for their essential contributions 
to the company’s performance 
and to our wholesale and retail 
customers, our suppliers and the 
ultimate consumer for their strong 
support. We look forward with 
confidence and enthusiasm to the 
challenges and opportunities of 
the future. 



H. Brewster Atwater, Jr. 


President 
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General Mills continued its leadership in consumer foods by maintaining strong 
established brand franchises, as exemplified by Cheerios and Bisquick, by in¬ 
troducing a number of exciting new products, such as Mug-O-Lunch, and by 
expanding participation in the frozen and refrigerated areas with products like 
Gorton's batter fried fish portions and Yoplait yogurt. 
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Food Processing 

General Mills’ most significant 
business, food processing, en¬ 
joyed an excellent overall per¬ 
formance in fiscal 1979. Sales in¬ 
creased 10.8 percent and reached 
$2,062 biliion. Operating profits 
grew 14.3 percent to $193.2 mil¬ 
lion. These figures represent 55.0 
percent of corporate sales and 
58.3 percent of operating profits. 
Most product iines contributed to 
the increase in operating profits, 
inciuding cereals, European and 
domestic snacks, family flour and 
a number of mix iines, plus frozen 
and commercial foods. 

The domestic supermarket indus¬ 
try, Generai Miils’ biggest market, 
grew about 10 percent in dollars, 
primarily due to inflation. Unit vol¬ 
ume was flat in the $160 biilion 
grocery industry and in the aggre¬ 
gate of the package food seg¬ 
ments in which the company com¬ 
petes. Generai Milis’ food proc¬ 
essing businesses reported mod¬ 
erate unit voiume gains. 

Food processing made strong 
current year profit gains while 
making significant expenditures 
to strengthen the long-term posi¬ 
tion of major established product 
lines and to support major efforts 
directed toward gaining or broad¬ 
ening participation in food seg¬ 
ments where General Mills is a 
more recent entrant. These seg¬ 
ments include frozen seafoods 
and Italian foods, refrigerated 
yogurt and produce. It is signi¬ 
ficant that these segments have 
enjoyed growth rates far more 
favorable than dry groceries, and 
strong future gains are antici¬ 
pated. 

Breakfast Products 

Both the ready-to-eat cereal mar¬ 
ket and Big G products finished 
the year on an upbeat note. Dur¬ 
ing the first three quarters, the 
cereal market remained essenti¬ 
ally flat, and BigG breakfast prod¬ 
ucts’ unit volume was down slight¬ 
ly from the previous year due in 
large part to differences in new 
product and promotional timing. 
In the final quarter of the year. 


the cereal market showed volume 
growth of between one and two 
percent over the prior year, and 
the Big G line improved its mar¬ 
ket share, reflecting the strength 
of major established products 
and favorable consumer response 
to Honey Nut Cheerios cereal, in¬ 
troduced nationally in March. 

The outiook for continued cereal 
market gains appears favorabie 
as the heavy consuming child 
segment of the U.S. population is 
showing growth for the first time 
since 1966. Cereals continue to 
be an excellent value and are 
an extremely important part of 
breakfast nutrition, particularly 
for children. The company’s cur¬ 
rent product line and pianned new 
products are well positioned to 
take advantage of this opportun¬ 
ity. 

Cheerios, the leading Big G ce¬ 
real, maintained its position as 
the industry leader in retail dollar 
sales. Total cereal achieved rec¬ 
ord volume performance as did 
Golden Grahams cereal, which 
capitalizes on the taste appeal of 
graham crackers. In response to 
consumer desires for greater 
economy, introduction or expan¬ 
sion of iarger sizes of severai key 
brands was compieted. These in¬ 


cluded: Cheerios, Wheaties, 
Total and Golden Grahams. 

Honey Nut Cheerios, the newest 
member of the company’s cereal 
line, is an oat-based cereal 
blended with wheat germ, finely 
crushed almonds and honey. 
Body Buddies, a new sweetened 
corn puffed cereai in two natural 
flavors, has more vitamins and 
minerals than any other chil¬ 
dren’s cereal. Body Buddies is 
being introduced nationally dur¬ 
ing the first quarter of fiscal 1980. 
Crispy Wheats ’n Raisins, an ali- 
family raisin cereal, has per¬ 
formed well in expanded test 
markets. 

The relatively new specialty port¬ 
able foods market experienced 
strong growth and reflects the 
consumer’s desire for convenient, 
whoiesome products. Nature Val- 
iey granoia bars increased their 
ieadership in this market and 
achieved record volume. Product 
distribution continued to be ex¬ 
panded into vending machines 
and non-grocery outlets. A com¬ 
panion item, Nature Valley Gran¬ 
ola Clusters, a chewy 100-percent 
natural snack positioned as 
“granola’s answer to candy," was 
introduced into test markets and 
appears promising. 


F. Caleb Blodgett, Executive Vice President; Arthur R. Schulze and Walter R. 
Barry, Jr., Group Vice Presidents, Consumer Foods, (leit to right) discuss plans 
tor celebrating the 100th anniversary ot Gold Medal "Kitchen-tested” flour. 
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Snack Products 

In the domestic snack market, 
Tom’s Foods had a record profit 
year while recording strong unit 
volume gains. Placement of vend¬ 
ing machines by Tom’s distribu¬ 
tors continued at a high level, and 
acceptance of Tom’s products 
and programs by convenience 
stores continued to grow. Intro¬ 
duction of a line of fortified and 
natural products proved effective 
in building distribution in schools. 
Delimatic, a cooperative service 
vending program providing 
snacks, soft drinks and coffee 
vending to medium size employ¬ 
ment locations in metropolitan 
areas, experienced strong im¬ 
provement in operating results. 
To accommodate growth require¬ 
ments, approval was granted for 
two new potato chip plants. 

GoodMark Foods’ snacks 
achieved satisfactory perform¬ 
ance despite significant increases 
in consumer prices made neces¬ 
sary by the dramatic escalation 
of meat prices during the year. 
Slim Jim and Penrose are key 
brands making GoodMark the 
leader in the meat snack catego¬ 
ry. GoodMark has made a signif¬ 
icant commitment to the fast¬ 
growing beef jerky segment 
through the acquisition of Aroma 
Taste, marketers of Pemmican 
brand beef jerky. This product is 
being expanded nationally. 

Competitive new product entries 
and slow gum card business con¬ 
tinue to hamper recovery at the 
Donruss Company. Sales of tradi¬ 
tional bubble gum products were 
up but not enough to offset de¬ 
creases in other areas. 

Overall earnings contributions 
from General Mills’ European 
snack food businesses were dra¬ 
matically improved from de¬ 
pressed fiscal 1978 levels. All ma¬ 
jor operations either contributed 
to the turnaround or maintained 
performance at satisfactory lev¬ 
els despite severe competitive 
pressures. Smiths Holland expe¬ 
rienced its second best year ever 


while Smiths Belgium had a 
strong turnaround versus last 
year. In Austria, Zach made fur¬ 
ther satisfactory progress in both 
its traditional rusk and salt stick 
lines as well as in extruded 
snacks. In France, Biscuiterie 
Nantaise showed strong profit 
growth on improved volume and 
margins. Price control ended and 
BN is having encouraging suc¬ 
cess with new products and 
steady growth in cookie sales. 

Effective January 1,1979, Smiths 
Food Group (U.K.) was sold to 
Associated Biscuit Manufactur¬ 
ers (U.K.) for $30 million cash. 
Smiths Food Group is a marketer 
of crisps (potato chips), snacks 
and nuts through three operating 
divisions — Smiths, Tudor and 
SnakPak. Sales of $97 million for 
these activities are included in 
fiscal 1979 results. 



J. Wilbur Feighner (left), Chairman of 
Tom's Foods and a Director of Gen¬ 
eral Mills, and Preston Town ley. Group 
Vice President, Consumer Foods, re¬ 
view some of Tom’s products. 

Family Flour and Mixes 

Strong market share perform¬ 
ances by Gold Medal “Kitchen- 
tested” flour, now entering its 
100th year, and by regional brands 
enabled General Mills to experi¬ 
ence favorable results while in¬ 
creasing its leadership position in 
this highly competitive market. 
The $370 million family flour 
market continued its long-term 
tonnage decline, 2 percent in fis¬ 
cal 1979, but the decline rate 
moderated late in the year as con¬ 
sumers appeared to be slowing 


their shift to alternative conven¬ 
ience foods. 

Bisquick baking mix volume 
reached an all-time high in the 
brand’s 48-year history. Not only 
did Bisquick maintain its strong 
position in the baking mix market, 
it also achieved volume growth 
over the previous year of 12 per¬ 
cent. This compares with a 10- 
year growth rate averaging 3 per¬ 
cent. 

The total dessert market was up 
7 percent in dollar sales, but down 
approximately 4 percent in unit 
volume. Dessert prices increased 
11 percent due to the inflationary 
pressure of higher ingredient, 
production and distribution costs. 
Competitive pressures in this soft 
market were especially severe. 
All major competitors continued 
heavy advertising and promotion 
expenditures, especially in sup¬ 
port of the reintroduction of es¬ 
tablished brands. Betty Crocker 
lines, which include layer and 
specialty cakes, frostings, cook¬ 
ies, brownies and other desserts, 
were up in profit while experienc¬ 
ing a small share decline, but they 
maintained their strong leader¬ 
ship position in categories total¬ 
ing $775 million in retail sales. 
Pioneer Products had improved 
earnings on record sales of cake 
decorations, candles and party 
novelties. 

Quality of Betty Crocker Super- 
Moist cake mix. Creamy Deluxe 
ready-to-spread frostings, blue¬ 
berry muffin mix, brownie mixes, 
angel food cake mix and, most 
recently. Big Batch cookie mix 
was improved to maintain prod¬ 
uct superiority across the Betty 
Crocker line. Packaging improve¬ 
ments included a new microwave- 
able baking tray for Stir ’n Frost 
cake mix and a plastic reusable 
container for ready-to-spread 
frostings. 

Betty Crocker specialty potatoes, 
aided by increased media adver¬ 
tising, continued their strong 
growth. This line, which includes 
scalloped, au gratin, hash brown 
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and creamed potatoes, has dou¬ 
bled in volume over the past four 
years and enjoyed a volume gain 
of 12 percent in fiscal1979. Large¬ 
ly because of growth of the Betty 
Crocker brand, the total proc¬ 
essed potatoes market grew to 
the highest level in three years. 
There was a slight decline in the 
dehydrated mashed potato seg¬ 
ment with Potato Buds instant po¬ 
tato mix essentially maintaining 
its share of market. 

Hamburger Helper dinner mixes 
achieved volume growth for the 
second consecutive year on the 
continued strength of the “help¬ 
ing hand” advertising campaign. 
Hamburger Helper and Tuna 
Helper maintained a dominant po¬ 
sition in the $83 million market for 
add-meat packaged dinner mixes. 

Mug-O-Lunch, a line of hot in¬ 
stant lunch mix products, suc¬ 
cessfully expanded nationally in 
the first quarter and achieved 
better than $20 million in sales in 
its first full year. Initial flavors in¬ 
cluded spaghetti, beef noodle and 
macaroni and cheese. Two fla¬ 
vors, chicken noodles and orien¬ 
tal noodle and sauce, have been 
added to the line. 

Frozen Foods and Other 

General Mills’ sales of frozen 
foods totaled $250 million. Gor¬ 
ton had another excellent year, 
achieving new sales and earn¬ 
ings records. Retail volume grew 
14 percent as Gorton’s market 
share increased to nearly 20 per¬ 
cent of the $700 million retail 
frozen seafood market. New prod¬ 
ucts have been extremely impor¬ 
tant with more than half of the 
pound volume in fiscal 1979 con¬ 
sisting of products introduced 
since March, 1976. Included are 
Gorton’s batter fried products and 
the recently introduced crunchy 
and shrimp stuffing lines of fish 
sticks and fish portions. 

Saluto Foods Corporation, a 
manufacturer of high-quality fro¬ 
zen pizzas, achieved volume 
gains of 6 percent, almost triple 
the market growth rate. This gain. 


considerably less than in the prior 
year, reflects the slower growth 
of the pizza market. Inflationary 
pressures plus fewer introduc¬ 
tions of new products and less 
competitive geographical expan¬ 
sion account for the reduced rate 
of gain in this market that totals 
$590 million. In addition, the Salu¬ 
to label is being broadened to 
include a line of high-quality, au¬ 
thentic Italian frozen entrees. Ex¬ 
pansion into midwestern markets 
commenced in July, 1979. 



James G. Fifield (left), Group Vice 
President, Consumer Foods, and John 
V. Luck, Senior Vice President and 
Technical Director, examine packages 
of Kitchen Harvest salad greens at the 
James Ford Bell Technical Center. 

During fiscal 1979, Yoplait yogurt 
made significant progress toward 
its long-range objective of nation¬ 
al distribution and achievement 
of an important share of the do¬ 
mestic yogurt market. The com¬ 
pany’s participation is currently 
in the $500 million refrigerated 
segment of this market. With ex¬ 
pansion into the important West 
Coast, commencing in June, 
1979, Yoplait will soon become 
available in nearly 50 percent of 
the United States. 

Capitalizing on trends toward in¬ 
creasing salad usage, Bac*Os 
vegetable protein product 
achieved record volume levels for 
the second straight year. The 
brand continues to maintain its 
leadership position in the rapidly 
growing bacon garnish market. 

Further participation in the salad 


market is expected through a line 
of controlled environment grown 
lettuce to be marketed under the 
name “Kitchen Harvest.” Follow¬ 
ing five years of research and de¬ 
velopment at the James Ford Bell 
Technical Center and a success¬ 
ful controlled store test in Minne¬ 
apolis, the company began con¬ 
struction of a commercial plant at 
DeKalb, III. Test market will com¬ 
mence early in calendar 1980, 
and assuming successful results, 
distribution will be expanded, ex¬ 
tending General Mills’ supermar¬ 
ket participation into the $650 
million specialty salad greens 
segment of the produce area. 

In Canada, results were at record 
levels despite a lengthy strike at 
Lancia Bravo and a reduction in 
Canadian currency valuation. 

O-Cel-0, maker of commercial 
and consumer sponges, achieved 
record sales and earnings. 

Commercial Foods 

General Mills strengthened its 
position as a supplier to bakers 
and the food service industry. 

General Mills’ food service activ¬ 
ity again achieved record sales 
and earnings. This operation, 
which supplies flour-based mixes 
and convenience food products 
to the food service industry, con¬ 
tinued its market share leader¬ 
ship in a broad number of prod¬ 
uct categories. 

Bakery flour earnings were satis¬ 
factory based on continued suc¬ 
cess in improving the product 
sales mix. Commodity merchan¬ 
dising opportunities were im¬ 
proved by expansion of sunflow¬ 
er seed production in the United 
States and an increased capacity 
to export this developing crop 
through the Duluth elevator. 

Latin American flour milling op¬ 
erations, despite severe political 
unrest in Central America, con¬ 
tinued to generate good profits 
with results near the record earn¬ 
ings of last year. Export of pack¬ 
age foods increased to world 
markets. 
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The family atmosphere of Red Lobster 
seafood restaurants is being made 
even more inviting through a chain¬ 
wide remodeling program to be com¬ 
pleted by the end of fiscal 1981. 


Eugene E. Woolley (right), Executive 
Vice President, Restaurants, Furniture 
and 0-Cel-O, and Joe R. Lee, Group 
Vice President, Restaurants, in the 
food preparation area of a York Steak 
House restaurant. 
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Restaurant Activities 

The market for meals eaten away 
from home continued its long¬ 
term growth during the past year 
though at a slower rate. Industry 
sales grew nearly 11 percent and 
exceeded $72 billion in the period 
corresponding to fiscal 1979, 
with much of this growth reflect¬ 
ing inflation. Today, meals eaten 
in restaurants represent approx¬ 
imately 30 percent of consumer 
expenditures for food. 

During the past year. General 
Mills restaurant group continued 
to report excellent progress. Sales 
increased 22.9 percent to $436.3 
million. Operating earnings rose 
18.7 percent to $42.6 million. As 
a result, return on year-end 
identifiable assets improved 1.1 
percentage points from the pre¬ 
vious year in reaching a record 
19.6 percent. This places the 
company’s restaurant group near 
the top in the restaurant indus¬ 
try in this important measure of 
performance. 

Significant gains in sales and 
earnings by Red Lobster Inns of 
America and York Steak House 
restaurants were responsible for 
the strong fiscal 1979 results. 
This record performance was 
achieved despite the third suc¬ 
cessive year of severe winter 
weather, a second increase in the 
Federal Minimum Wage Law, ef¬ 
fective January 1,1979, and an es¬ 
calation in food costs, especially 
meat, which increased faster 
than the overall inflation rate. Re¬ 
sistance to higher prices, re¬ 
flected in lower customer traffic, 
was minimized by selective bal¬ 
ancing of menu offerings and pe¬ 
riodic promotions. Every effort 
was made to improve efficiency 


and reduce operating costs so as 
to keep price increases as small 
as possible. 

Red Lobster Inns 

Red Lobster Inns specialty sea¬ 
food restaurants attained an aver¬ 
age unit sales increase of 10.4 
percent during the year. Nine 
new units were opened and one 
closed, bringing the number of 
company operated restaurants to 
244 in 32 states. To enhance din¬ 
ing experience and value. Red 
Lobster Inns instituted food pre¬ 
sentation changes at all units and 
launched a remodeling program 
which covered 34 units, 12 of 
which were also expanded. Cus¬ 
tomer response to the changes 
has been excellent, and remodel¬ 
ing of all Red Lobster restaurants 
is planned by the end of fiscal 
1981. Interior and exterior im¬ 
provements are basic to each re¬ 
modeling and include carpeting, 
live plants, upgraded lounge 
areas and new wall treatments, 
themed to the store’s particular 
area. Several more high-volume 
units will also be expanded to ac¬ 
commodate a greater number of 
guests during peak business pe¬ 
riods. SigmaCon, the construc¬ 
tion arm of the General Mills res¬ 
taurant group, is responsible for 
implementing the expansion pro¬ 
gram. 

York Steak Houses 

The strong profit growth at York 
was supported by an addition of 
25 new restaurants in fiscal 1979, 
bringing the system total to 90 
units operating in 23 states. 
Acquired two years ago, York fea¬ 
tures all-family, self-service res¬ 
taurants offering budget-priced 
meals. Most units are located in 
regional shopping malls in ma¬ 
jor markets in northeast, north 
central and midwestern states. 


Test Concepts 

Efforts to identify a third expand¬ 
able restaurant concept con¬ 
tinued during the year. Casa Gal¬ 
lardo, a single-unit, full-service 
Mexican restaurant, headquar¬ 
tered in St. Louis, was acquired 
in March, 1979. Testing of the 
Hannahan’s self-service fish and 
beef restaurant concept con¬ 
tinued; numerous changes have 
been made to both the concept 
and menu with encouraging con¬ 
sumer response. Fennimore’s, the 
single-unit coffee shop concept 
begun in March, 1978, continued 
in the development stage. 

Considerable progress was also 
reported at the shrimp aquacul¬ 
ture project in Honduras, Central 
America. One of the major goals, 
sustaining a successful hatchery 
operation, was achieved. Efforts 
are now being focused on the 
“growing out’’ of the hatched 
shrimp to the size normally used 
in Red Lobster restaurants. This 
operation, if successful, will pro¬ 
vide an important and profitable 
raw material source for one of the 
most popular Red Lobster menu 
items. 

Fiscal 1980 expansion plans call 
for the addition of 20 to 25 Red 
Lobster, 25 York and three to five 
Gallardo restaurants, bringing the 
total number of restaurants to ap¬ 
proximately 400 by the end of fis¬ 
cal 1980. 
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Monopoly, the classic family board 
game, is the undisputed leader in toy 
and game sales, with more than 80 
million sets sold in its 44-year history. 
Millenium Falcon, plus a host of new 
action figures, is designed to continue 
STAR WARS record sates. In fiscal 
1979, STAR WARS was the leading toy 
category at retail. In the electronic 
game category. Merlin was one of the 
top selling items. 


Robert K. Swanson (left). Executive 
Vice President, with Bernard Loomis, 
Group Vice President, Creative Prod¬ 
ucts, at the Creative Products' head¬ 
quarters in New York City. 
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Creative Products 

Demand for General Mills’ craft, 
game and toy lines continued 
strong in fiscal 1979. Sales in¬ 
creased 23.8 percent in reaching 
a record high of $609.5 million. An 
$8.9 million pretax charge, re¬ 
lated to the recall of the Riviton 
construction toy, and disappoint¬ 
ing results by European toy oper¬ 
ations prevented a strong earn¬ 
ings gain; operating profits fell 
4.8 percent to $59.7 million. 

Despite earnings which were 
modestly lower than the previous 
year, creative products group 
operating profits have grown at 
a compound annual rate of 17.4 
percent in the five years since 
fiscal 1974. The future outlook for 
the toy industry and General 
Mills’ participation continues to 
be promising. Contributing to this 
outlook are an increasing num¬ 
ber of births; higher family in¬ 
comes; and a significant expan¬ 
sion in the age range for the com¬ 
pany’s products due to growth of 
electronic toys, a category with 
broad all-family appeal which 
may surpass $400 million in sales 
in 1979. 

Domestic Group 

Kenner enjoyed an outstanding 
year with STAR WARS record- 
breaking “galaxy-wide” sales 
making it the number one iine at 
retail during the past year. Con¬ 
tinued success of this line is an¬ 
ticipated with the re-release of 
the original “Star Wars” film in 
August, 1979, along with a pre¬ 
view of the sequel, “The Empire 
Strikes Back,” to be released in 
May, 1980. A number of exciting 
new toy entries with the STAR 
WARS theme will be introduced 
in the current fiscal year. Basic 
toy lines also made significant 
contributions to Kenner’s growth. 
Doll sales were strong with two 
excellent new entries. Baby Wet 
’N Care and a new fashion doll, 
Darci. Pre-school lines also per¬ 


formed well and are receiving ad¬ 
ditional focus under the theme 
“Discovery Time.” 

Despite the market withdrawal of 
Riviton, Parker Brothers enjoyed 
exceptional sales growth. Classic 
board games such as Monopoly 
and Clue experienced excellent 
gains as did the word game. Bog¬ 
gle. Parker has become one of the 
leaders in the field of hand-held 
electronic games; Merlin became 
one of the top-selling items this 
past year. For the new year, Parker 
has three strong new electronic 
entries: a hand-held pinball game 
called Wildfire; a classic family 
board game with a new electronic 
dimension named Stop Thief; and 
ROM, a 13-inch action figure tar¬ 
geted at young science fiction 
and space fantasy enthusiasts. 
Other key new items are a board 
game called Mad Magazine and 
the new Nerf soccer ball which 
will insure continued dominance 
of the foam toy market segment. 

Fundimensions experienced a de¬ 
cline in both sales and earnings, 
largely due to the discontinuance 
of Power Passer racing sets. Man¬ 
agement is making a major effort 
to strengthen Fundimensions’ po¬ 
sition as a leading hobby com¬ 
pany. MPC model kits continue to 
exhibit good growth, and the addi¬ 
tion of two new painting systems. 
Super Art and Folio, as weil as 
strong licenses with TV charac¬ 
ters, Mork & Mindy, and Buck 
Rogers, will strengthen the Craft 
Master line. Lionel trains are re¬ 
turning to a more basic line, em¬ 
phasizing the historical quality of 
this well-known product. Evi¬ 
dence of future direction can also 
be seen in the Incredible Brain 
Buggy, a new computer-con¬ 
trolled dune buggy toy. 

In the collectibles field. Bowers 
and Ruddy Galleries experienced 
their most successful year since 
becoming part of General Mills 
in 1975; they exhibited strong 
growth in their mail-order and 
collector investment programs. 
H. E. Harris stamps enjoyed ex¬ 
cellent growth, particularly in the 


wholesale and dealer divisions, 
and introduced a new coin col¬ 
lecting iine of accessories. 

International Group 

Although the international group 
reported sales gains in each 
country, increasing costs and 
greater than usual markdowns re¬ 
sulted in a reduction of margins 
and earnings in our European 
operations. 

In the United Kingdom, the earn¬ 
ings result was a disappointment 
despite a good performance by 
Palitoy, named company of the 
year by a leading U. K. toy publi¬ 
cation, The French Group also 
generated strong sales growth 
but trailed the previous year’s 
record earnings, as did the com¬ 
pany’s Benelux operations. 

In Germany, strong promotional 
efforts and excellent performance 
with STAR WARS led to signifi¬ 
cant gains in share of market and 
distribution. The product line has 
been strengthened by entries 
from both Kenner and Parker 
Brothers as well as other strong 
franchise items. 

Lili-Ledy in Mexico reported out¬ 
standing results and continues to 
be the dominant force in this 
growing market. Parker Brothers 
and Kenner operations in Canada 
turned in excellent performances. 

Toltoy’s operations in Australia 
and New Zealand met their goals 
for the year and expanded mar¬ 
ket share. 
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Specially trained personnel dressed in distinctive Monet uniforms are begin¬ 
ning to serve consumers at Monet jewelry counters in leading department stores. 


Fashion Activities 

Fashion sales grew 20.9 percent 
in reaching $360.4 million. Pretax 
losses of $16.6 million at Ship ’n 
Shore and $6.4 million at Kimber¬ 
ly, including $3.2 miilion in costs 
associated with discontinuing that 
business, were major factors in 
reducing operating profits 48.6 
percent to $20.3 million. 

In accessories, Monet strength¬ 
ened its position as the ieader in 
better costume jewelry. A new 
sales program was initiated, with 
specially trained personnei in 
distinctive uniforms serving at 
Monet jewelry counters. This pro¬ 
gram was tested successfully in 
12 department stores throughout 
the United States and wiil be ex¬ 
panded to between 30 and 40 
stores in fiscai 1980. In addition, 
Monet jeweiry will be marketed 
on a test basis in a select number 
of stores in England, France, Hol¬ 
land, Japan, Chile and Puerto 
Rico. Successfui penetration of 
internationai markets wiil signif¬ 
icantly enhance Monet’s long¬ 
term growth potential. 

Begun three years ago in re¬ 
sponse to an emerging consumer 
trend, Ciani, a ieading resource 
in precious metal jewelry, main¬ 
tained its exceptionai growth 
rate. Ciani has filied a void in de¬ 
partment stores between costume 
and fine jeweiry by establishing 
a new “bridge” department. Ini- 
tiai reaction to both Monet and 
Ciani fail collections has been 
exceilent. 

Participation in accessories mar¬ 
kets was broadened through the 
acquisition of Lark Luggage Cor¬ 
poration, a leader in the manufac¬ 
turing and marketing of high- 
quality soft-side luggage. Lark is 
expanding its lines of athletic/ 
sport bags and attach^/brief 
cases. 

Fiscai 1979 was also a year of 
strong gains for men’s sportswear 
and recreationai shoes. Contin¬ 
ued growth of Izod men’s wear 
and Izod j.g. alligator emblem 
products for children contributed 
to exceptionai sales and earnings 
gains at David Crystai. A nev<r line 


of toddler apparel, bearing the al- 
iigator emblem, is contributing 
significantly to continued booking 
gains for fall 1979. Footwear sales 
benefited from the successful 
launching of the Soft-Joy golf 
shoe from Foot-Joy, the world¬ 
wide leader in quality goif shoes. 

This was a year of extreme dis¬ 
appointment for the company’s 
women’s apparei lines. Serious 
internai coordination problems 
developed in a period of rapid 

Popular alligator emblem bearing 
products, long time lavorites with men, 
women and children, now are featured 
in a new iine for toddlers. 



growth and line expansion at Ship 
’n Shore, a iadies’ shirt and 
biouse business acquired in fis¬ 
cal 1978. Production problems 
with resuitant late shipments led 
to heavy returns of fall and holi¬ 
day merchandise and, uitimately, 
to major inventory writedowns. 
Ship ’n Shore’s leadership mar¬ 
ket and consumer franchises have 
continued in spite of the profit 
probiem. Ship ’n Shore is now 
stressing basic lines, narrower 
assortments, on-time production 
and delivery and strengthened 
management and control systems. 

General Mills decided to discon¬ 
tinue Kimberiy, a women’s sports¬ 
wear operation. The traditional 
Kimberly fashion and wool knit 
market segment had declined 
dramatically as women’s styles 
became more informal with 
iighter weight separates. Besides 
normai tax benefits stemming 
from operating iosses and costs 
associated with discontinuing the 
business. General Mills realized 
additional tax credits totaling $10 
miilion on the abandonment of 
Kimberly trademarks and other 
intangible assets (see Note 15 to 
the Consolidated Financiai State¬ 
ments). 
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Specialty Retailing and Other 


Specialty retailing, furniture and 
travel sales grew 17.1 percent and 
reached $276.4 million; operating 
profit advanced 84.7 percent to 
$15.7 million, reflecting excellent 
growth by The Talbots and Wall¬ 
papers To Go and strong im¬ 
provements at Eddie Bauer. 

The Talbots had another out¬ 
standing year as the company 
continued to capitalize on rapid 
growth in the high-quality classic 
segment of the $50 billion wom¬ 
en’s retail apparel market. During 
the year, a May catalog was 
added and two profitable new 
stores opened, bringing the total 
number of retail outlets to 10. Five 
additional stores are planned for 
1980. To accommodate this rapid 
growth, a major addition to the 
existing office and distribution fa¬ 
cility is currently under construc¬ 
tion in Hingham, Mass., and is 
scheduled to open next spring. 

Wallpapers To Go, a self-service 
marketer of quality wallpapers, 
again exceeded sales and earn¬ 
ings goals in 1979 with continued 
rapid expansion in the $1.5 bil¬ 
lion flexible wall coverings mar¬ 
ket. During the year, 21 new 
stores were opened, bringing the 
total number to 47. Continued ex¬ 
pansion in fiscal 1980 is planned 
with 26 additional stores to open 
in seven new metropolitan areas 
plus the current west coast and 
southwest markets. 

Eddie Bauer, famous for high- 
quality down products and out¬ 
door supplies, had a strong year, 
with major earnings improvement 
coming from solid operating per¬ 
formance and sound inventory 
management. Manufacturing op¬ 
erations were consolidated, and 
retail stores were relocated in 
San Francisco and Seattle, with 
excellent results. Currently, Eddie 
Bauer has 12 retail outlets and 
will be expanding retail opera¬ 
tions into two additional markets 
in fiscal 1980. 

LeeWards’ creative crafts showed 
improved sales but depressed 
earnings in 1979 as continued im¬ 
provement in retail operations 


was insufficient to offset higher 
mail-order expenses. During the 
year, several of the 31 retail 
stores were upgraded with en¬ 
couraging results. The thrust in 
fiscal 1980 will be toward contin¬ 
ued upgrading and refinement of 
the retail concept and strengthen¬ 
ing of mail-order operations. 

Furniture manufacturing opera¬ 
tions showed good sales gain 
over the previous year, but earn¬ 
ings declined modestly as a re¬ 
sult of an operating loss sustained 
at Dunbar, a maker of high-quality 
contemporary furniture. Correc¬ 
tive steps at Dunbar should lead 
to significant improvements in fis¬ 
cal 1980. At Pennsylvania House, 
the largest of the furniture opera¬ 
tions, new merchandising pro¬ 
grams resulted in both sales and 
earnings gains. An additional 
manufacturing facility was pur¬ 
chased to keep pace with current 
high levels of consumer demand 
for Pennsylvania House products. 
The Kittinger line of fine furniture 
reproductions again experienced 
strong growth over the past year. 

Results of General Mills travel 
group were negative for the year. 


reflecting the impact of airline 
deregulation which adversely af¬ 
fected the entire travel tour indus¬ 
try. Olson-Travelworld results 
were also depressed by the ex¬ 
pense associated with introduc¬ 
tion of a comprehensive new do¬ 
mestic tour program. Response to 
the new program has been en¬ 
couraging. At year-end. Intra¬ 
world Incentives was sold to its 
existing management. 

Robert W. Hatch, Group Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Speciaity Retaiiing, reviews a 
Walipapers To Go sates brochure. The 
Specialty Retailing Group also in¬ 
cludes The Talbots, Eddie Bauer and 
LeeWards Creative Crafts. 




For more than 40 years. Eddie Bauer has been manufacturing quality outdoor 
wear insulated with superior Bauer goose down. The current catalog lists more 
than 600 items available by mail-order or at one of 12 retail stores across the 
country. 
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Finance and Investments 

Advertising Media and 
Research 

Expenditures during the year for 
advertising media were $188.9 
million, an increase of 10.8 per¬ 
cent compared with the previous 
year. This reflects continuing 
efforts to build sales volume, 
to strengthen established busi¬ 
nesses and to introduce new Gen- 
erai Mills products and services. 
Fiscal 1979 media expenditures 
represent 5.0 cents per sales dol¬ 
lar compared with 3.2 cents per 
doliar in fiscal 1975. 

Research and development ex¬ 
penditures grew 16.6 percent to 
$37.3 miliion. Nearly double the 
similar investments of five years 
ago, they further reflect the com¬ 
pany’s commitment to growth. 
The importance of research and 
deveiopment productivity is illus¬ 
trated by the fact that 21 percent 
of the company’s fiscal 1979 sales 
is attributable to new products 
introduced within the past five 
years. 

Finance and Capital 
investments 

Effective with the dividend pay¬ 
ment of November 1, 1978, the 
Board of Directors voted to in¬ 
crease the common stock divi¬ 
dend to 29 cents from the 25 cent 
rate prevailing for the preceding 
four quarters. As a resuit, divi¬ 
dend payments increased for the 
15th successive year and totaled 
$1.12 per share in fiscal 1979, a 
15.5 percent increase compared 
with the 97 cents paid in the pre¬ 
vious year. Dividends paid per 
share have grown at a compound 


Return on Average Equity 
After Tax 


18% 



Fiscal 75 76 '77 78 79 


annuai rate of 16.1 percent since 
fiscal 1974. 

Though total year-end debt as a 
percent of capital increased to 

32.4 percent from 28.5 percent at 
the end of fiscai 1978, Generai 
Mills’ balance sheet remains 
strong. The increase resuits from 
the company’s decision to add 
$125 million in new long-term 
debt, enabling a reduction in 
short-term borrowings and pro¬ 
viding additional working capital 
required to finance anticipated 
future sales growth. The new debt 
issue aiso increased short-term 
investments to $78 million, $63 
miliion greater than a year ago. 
Total shareholder equity grew 

12.4 percent and reached $916.2 
million. Return on average equity 
was 17.0 percent, the third suc¬ 
cessive year of performance at or 
above the company’s minimum 
objective of 17.0 percent. 

During the year, the company 
continued its policy of financing 
domestic short-term require¬ 
ments with commercial paper 
borrowings. Foreign short-term 
needs were financed by bank bor¬ 
rowings in each country. Season¬ 
al financing needs again peaked 
in November, when notes payabie 
reached $267 miilion compared 
to $158 million a year earlier. 



Working capitai requirements in¬ 
creased because of sales growth 
and somewhat lower turnover. 

Notes payable exceeded the prior 
year’s level until April, 1979, when 
the company offered the $125 mil¬ 
lion 30-year registered debenture 
mentioned earlier. The issue was 
soid to the pubiic through an un¬ 
derwriting group led by Dillon, 
Read & Co. Inc. With a 9% per¬ 
cent coupon and a discount price 
of 99.05, the debenture offering 
was sold with an effective rate of 
9.47 percent. Standard & Poor’s 
raised its rating of the company’s 
long-term debt to A+ from A, 
while Moody’s continued its A 
rating. 

Increased debt levels and higher 
short-term interest rates than 
were experienced in the previous 
year accounted for the 32.4 per¬ 
cent increase in interest expense 
to $38.8 miliion. 

Gross fixed asset investments 
reached a record $154.1 million, 
up 11.1 percent from fiscai 1978. 
There continued to be good bal¬ 
ance in fixed asset expenditures, 
with no single project amounting 
to more than 5.5 percent of the 
totai. Expenditures by major busi¬ 
ness area were: food processing 
44.7 percent, restaurants 20.1 per¬ 
cent, creative products 16.8 per¬ 
cent, specialty retailing 8.4 per¬ 
cent, fashion activities 6.4 per¬ 
cent and corporate items 3.6 per- 
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Edward K. Smith, Senior Vice President and Controlier; Donatd F. Swanson, 
Senior Executive Vice President and Chief Financiai Officer; Thomas P. Nelson, 
Vice President, Controller, effective December 1, 1979, and James L. Weaver, 
Treasurer, Vice President (left to right). 


cent. Major food processing 
outlays supported an increase in 
cereal and mix capacity at the 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, facility; ca¬ 
pacity increases and cereal 
equipment replacement in other 
plants; expansion of production 
facilities for Yoplait yogurt; and 
costs associated with construct¬ 
ing a first plant, located in De- 
Kalb, ML, to produce specialty 
leaf lettuces in a controlled envi¬ 
ronment. Restaurant investments 
included a net addition of 33 new 
Red Lobster and York Steak 
House restaurants and remodel¬ 
ing/expansion costs for 34 addi¬ 
tional Red Lobster restaurants. 
Specialty retailing investments 
supported the opening of 24 new 
retail outlets. 

Under the company’s policy of 
compliance with all regulatory re¬ 
quirements, investment continued 
on control systems and operating 
changes as required. 

Energy 

Despite growing shortages of en¬ 
ergy nationwide, especially of liq¬ 


uid fuels. General Mills’ energy 
outlook is good. Alternative fuel 
storage and burning equipment 
installed over recent years has 
increased the company’s flexibil¬ 
ity to use the lowest-cost fuels 
available. A high-priority status 
for the use of natural gas has 
been granted for food processing 
needs by recent government 
action. 

Energy use in calendar 1978 was 
18 percent lower per unit of pro¬ 
duction than it was in 1972. Lead¬ 
ing these savings was a 31 per¬ 
cent reduction in usage of critical 
liquid fuels. This resulted in sav¬ 
ings in excess of $3 million for 
the year. Overall, company ener¬ 
gy performance in 1978 exceed¬ 
ed government targets. 

Energy prices have more than 
doubled over the past four years, 
a 21 percent average annual in¬ 
crease. Yet energy costs have 
only risen from about 0.8 percent 
of the sales dollar in 1974 to one 
percent in 1978. This increase 
has been small because of the 
energy conservation program. 


Industrial Relations 

Despite accelerating inflation, 
economic uncertainty and com¬ 
plications introduced by volun¬ 
tary Federal pay and price guide¬ 
lines, General Mills’ relationships 
with the 26 international and in¬ 
dependent unions which repre¬ 
sent employees in 80 United 
States and Canadian bargaining 
units remained sound. 

Labor contracts covering em¬ 
ployees in 34 company locations 
were negotiated during the year. 
One strike, a 71-day work stop¬ 
page at the Lancia Bravo facil¬ 
ities in Toronto, occurred during 
the negotiation of these con¬ 
tracts. At the Pennsylvania House 
furniture factory in Lewisbury, 
Pa., dissatisfaction with incen¬ 
tive rates by employees in one 
department resulted in a two- 
week wildcat walkout in March, 
1979. 

Emphasis continued during the 
year on the training of managers 
and supervisors in effective em¬ 
ployee relations, labor contract 
administration and employee job 
safety. 

Special attention to accident 
prevention at high-incident-rate 
plants resulted in a substantial 
decrease in the number of acci¬ 
dents at these locations. The com¬ 
pany’s overall accident preven¬ 
tion record for the year remained 
significantly better than that re¬ 
ported by the National Safety 
Council, both for general industry 
and for the special Industries in 
which General Mills competes. 

Wage bargaining will be relative¬ 
ly heavy during the first half of 
fiscal 1980 with expiration of two- 
year agreements with the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Grain Millers 
at many of the company’s key food 
plants. A total of 45 agreements 
will be open for bargaining during 
the year. 
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Management 

To keep pace with the organiza¬ 
tional and personnel needs of a 
growing company, General Mills 
continually reviews and modifies 
its structure. Since publication of 
the 1978 annual report, several 
key changes have been made in 
corporate management and 
organization. 

A major realignment of opera¬ 
tions, effective June 1, brings all 
of the company’s $2 billion food 
processing operations into a new 
organization reporting to F. Caleb 
Blodgett, Executive Vice Presi¬ 
dent. 

To prepare for an orderly transi¬ 
tion in view of the future retire¬ 
ment of J. Wilbur Feighner, Exec¬ 
utive Vice President—Specialty 
Foods, responsibilities for Tom’s 
Foods, GoodMark Foods, Inc., 
and The Donruss Company — all 
domestic snack food subsidiaries 
—were assigned to Preston Town- 
ley, Group Vice President, Con¬ 
sumer Foods. Townley maintains 
his responsibility for European 
food businesses. Feighner con¬ 
tinues as Chairman of the Board 
of Tom’s, and as a Director of 
General Mills. He joined Tom’s in 
1942 and has served as President 
since 1958. 

Joe R. Lee, who had been Presi¬ 
dent of Red Lobster Inns of Amer¬ 
ica, was elected Group Vice 
President of the newly formed 
Restaurant Activities. Robert W. 
Hatch, formerly Vice President- 
General Manager of the Big G 
Division, was also elected a 
Group Vice President with re¬ 
sponsibility for the Specialty Re¬ 
tailing and Travel Groups. 

During the year, James H. Ruben 
shifted his responsibilities from 
specialty retailing to become 
Group Vice President for the new¬ 
ly formed Apparel Group. Be¬ 
cause of health considerations, 
Ruben found it necessary to re¬ 
linquish these responsibilities 
and effective August 1, 1979, be¬ 
came Vice President—Director 


New Business Development for 
operations reporting to Executive 
Vice President R. K. Swanson. 

Edward K. Smith, General Mills’ 
Controller, was elected a Senior 
Vice President. To prepare for 
Mr. Smith’s impending retirement, 
the Board of Directors elected 
Thomas P. Nelson, Vice Presi¬ 
dent-Director of Control and Ad¬ 
ministration, Consumer Foods, to 
the position of Vice President, 
Controller, effective December 1, 
1979. From that date until his re¬ 
tirement on April 30, 1980, Smith 
will work with Nelson on the tran¬ 
sition as well as on other major 
corporate financial matters. David 
E. Kelby, presently Vice President, 
Director of Corporate Growth will 
assume Nelson’s duties. 

The past year also saw the retire¬ 
ment of James S. Fish, Senior 
Vice President, Corporate Com¬ 
munications and Community Re¬ 
lations, following dedicated serv¬ 
ice of nearly 41 years. 

Dr. William F. Pounds, Dean of 
the Alfred P. Sloan School of 
Management at the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology and 
a Professor of Management, was 
elected a member of the Board of 
Directors in March, 1979. He suc¬ 
ceeded Richard M. 

Bressler, a board 
member since May, 

1978. Mr. Bressler 
resigned effective 
April 1 because of 
conflicting board 
meetings with Atlan¬ 
tic Richfield Com¬ 
pany, where he was 
elected an Executive 
Vice President and 
Director. 

Effective July 1, 

1979, Philip B. Harris 
retired after 13 years 
of distinguished 
service as a member 
of the Board of Di¬ 
rectors. Harris also 
served as Chairman 
of the Benefit Fi¬ 
nance Committee. 


Corporate Responsibility 

General Mills is a business entity 
whose prime responsibility is to 
provide quality products at fair 
prices, to earn a profit for the ben¬ 
efit of shareholders and to assure 
continuity of the enterprise. 

The right to sell products and 
services in a competitive market 
system is not absolute; it imposes 
certain important responsibilities 
which must be met through serv¬ 
ice and assistance to various non¬ 
economic constituencies and to 
society. In fulfilling these respon¬ 
sibilities, General Mills organizes, 
plans and sets specific objec¬ 
tives in the same way it works to 
achieve sales and profit goals. 

Foundation Grants 

Direct philanthropy is an impor¬ 
tant part of our corporate respon¬ 
sibility program. During fiscal 
1979, grants by the General Mills 
Foundation totaled $4.7 million, 
an 18 percent increase from the 
prior year. The corporation and 
its subsidiaries made direct con¬ 
tributions of $778,500. 

While General Mills is the 86th 
largest United States industrial 
corporation as ranked in the For¬ 
tune 500, our philanthropic grants 
make us the 27th largest corpo¬ 
rate giver, according to the New 
York-based Conference Board. 



Paul L Parker (left), Executive Vice President and 
Chief Administrative Officer, with Clifford L. Whitehill, 
Vice President, General Counsel. 
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Foundation grants continue to 
emphasize aid to educational, 
social service and health, civic 
and cultural organizations and 
programs. Gifts are made 
throughout the United States but 
also give special recognition to 
the needs of communities where 
the company has facilities and em¬ 
ployees. The Foundation matches 
empioyee gifts to educational in¬ 
stitutions and distributed $250,000 
in matching funds during 1978-79. 

Family Studies 

Generai Miils’ corporate respon¬ 
sibility outreach focuses naturaliy 
on the needs and concerns of our 
customers — the family. A major 
program is the General Mills 
American Family Report. During 
the year we published “Family 
Health in an Era of Stress,” the 
third in a series conducted by the 
research firm of Yankeiovich, 
Skelly & White. This report pro¬ 
vided detailed information on the 
attitudes and practices of family 
members with respect to their 
health. Its findings are being 
widely distributed to educators, 
social scientists, business, non¬ 
profit institutions and government 
and the medical professions. 

In June, 1979, the American Fam¬ 
ily program, including American 
Family Reports, forums, films and 
books, received from the Public 
Relations Society of America the 
Silver Anvil Award as the nation’s 
top public relations program in 
the public service category. 

Stevens Court 

Generai Miils has sought to find 
areas of social need in which it 
can provide not only monetary 
support, but leadership based 
upon the expertise acquired 
through the successfui operation 
of a major business. This effort in 
1974 led to the company’s partici¬ 
pation in Stevens Court, Inc., a 
Minneapolis central city rehabili¬ 
tation project. General Mills has 
to date invested nearly $7 million 
in this project, in an area consist¬ 
ing mainly of multi-family dwell¬ 
ings more than 40 years old, the 


company is restoring solid, at¬ 
tractive, older apartment build¬ 
ings for low and moderate income 
people. Currently, well over half 
of the residents have annual in¬ 
comes under $12,000, and 13.5 
percent of the total 716 apart¬ 
ments are occupied by low in¬ 
come and elderly people through 
assistance from a Federal grant 
program. 

Currently, conversion of some 
Stevens Court properties to con¬ 
dominiums is underway. The pro- 
gram wili convert renters to 
owners, stabilize a transient 
neighborhood through ownership, 
develop pride of ownership in 
buildings and the community and 
return control of the neighbor¬ 
hood to residents. 

Nutrition 

Nutrition piayed a key role in 
General Mills’ 51st year. High 
visibility nutrition education pro¬ 
grams continued with testimony, 
presentations to legislators, me¬ 
dia interviews, speeches, sympo¬ 
sia, workshops and convention 
exhibits. Contemporary Nutrition, 
a nutrition newsletter distributed 
without charge, reached about 
200,000 food and health profes¬ 
sionals each month; five Nutri¬ 
tion Policy Issues, a newsletter 
introduced during the year, were 
weli received by the same audi¬ 
ence. About 400,000 nutrition 
education booklets were distrib¬ 
uted, and 560 miilion packages 
carried nutrition education mes¬ 
sages. 

An extensive analysis of Market 
Research Corporation of America 
data on the food intake of chil¬ 
dren and adults in 2,000 house¬ 
holds provided information for 
written submission and testimony 
to the Federal Trade Commission 
hearings on child advertising. 
These hearings concluded on 
March 30 of this year but no rec¬ 
ommendations have been issued 
by the hearing officer. This mate¬ 
rial was also used by the Big G 
Division’s exhibit for conventions 
of health professionals and for 


speeches, articles and brochures. 
The key findings: 

1. On the average, a greater per¬ 
centage of children 2-12 years 
of age have more adequate nu¬ 
trient intake than oider chil¬ 
dren and adults. 

2. Cereal eaters have a more 
adequate nutrient intake than 
non-cereal eaters. 

Affirmative Action 

As a result of General Mills’ com¬ 
mitment to Equai Employment 
Opportunity, our company’s af¬ 
firmative action program in the 
United States has achieved the 
following results: the total domes¬ 
tic work force is 51,062, total 
minority work force is 9,547 and 
total female work force is 22,655. 

During 1978-79 the total exempt 
work force increased 1,101, totai 
exempt minority work force in¬ 
creased 133 and total exempt fe¬ 
male work force increased 448. 

The company’s affirmative action 
efforts include not only the em¬ 
ployment and promotion of mi¬ 
norities and women, but also 
qualified handicapped individu¬ 
als, Vietnam Era Veterans^and 
older workers. 

Employee Service 

General Mills encourages active 
participation by employees in 
worthwhiie civic and pubiic af¬ 
fairs. An active Community Rela¬ 
tions Department works to match 
civic needs with personnel capa¬ 
bilities at every location. Today, 
in all areas of the country, our 
employees are volunteering to 
help other people and to improve 
the communities in which they 
live and work. 

General Mills believes that, in to¬ 
day’s world, we must make com¬ 
mitments to society over and 
beyond direct philanthropy. Only 
in this way can we discharge the 
debt that every corporation owes 
to a social order which provides 
it with the freedom to serve and 
the opportunity to grow. 
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Report of Management Responsibilities 


The management of General Mills, Inc., is respon¬ 
sible for the integrity, objectivity and accuracy of 
the financial statements of the company. The state¬ 
ments have been prepared by the company in ac¬ 
cordance with generally accepted accounting prin¬ 
ciples consistently applied, using management’s 
best estimates and judgments, where appropriate. 
The financial information elsewhere in this report is 
consistent with the statements. 

All employees are required to exercise high levels 
of integrity, ethics and objectivity in actions and 
relationships which may affect the company or 
where the employee represents or negotiates on 
behalf of the company. To support this fundamental 
policy, the company’s system of internal accounting 
controls is designed to provide reasonable assur¬ 
ance that assets are protected against loss from 
unauthorized use or disposition and that the finan¬ 
cial records properly reflect all transactions. Inter¬ 
nal accounting controls are implemented with rec¬ 
ognition of cost/benefit considerations. 

To assure the effective administration of internal 
control, the company carefully selects, trains and 
develops control personnel; provides an organ¬ 
izational structure that allows an appropriate se¬ 
gregation of responsibilities; and maintains com¬ 


munications programs which assure that company 
policies and procedures are well understood 
throughout the organization. In addition, there is an 
extensive program of internal audit and appropriate 
follow-up of both the financial affairs and corporate 
policies of the company. 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., independent certified 
public accountants, are retained to audit the finan¬ 
cial statements. Their examination is conducted in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing stand¬ 
ards and includes selective reviews of internal ac¬ 
counting controls. 

The Audit Committee of the Board of Directors is 
composed solely of outside directors. The commit¬ 
tee meets periodically with management, internal 
auditors and independent public auditors to review 
the work of each and to satisfy itself that the respec¬ 
tive parties are properly discharging their responsi¬ 
bilities. Both the internal and independent public 
auditors have full and free access to the Audit Com¬ 
mittee at any time. 



Chief Executive Officer 


Donald F. Swanson 

Senior Executive Vice President 

and Chief Financial Officer 


Accountants’ Report 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 

CEHTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
1700 IDS CENTER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA SSAOS 


The Stockholders and the Board of Directors 
General Mills, Inc.; 

We have examined the consolidated balance sheets 
of General Mills, Inc. and subsidiaries as of May 27, 
1979 and May 28,1978 and the related consolidated 
statements of income, retained earnings and 
changes in financial position for the fiscal years 
then ended. Our examinations were made in ac¬ 
cordance with generally accepted auditing stand¬ 
ards, and accordingly included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other auditing pro- 

July 20,1979 


cedures as we considered necessary in the cir¬ 
cumstances. 

In our opinion, the aforementioned consolidated 
financial statements present fairly the financial po¬ 
sition of General Mills, Inc. and subsidiaries at May 
27, 1979 and May 28, 1978 and the results of their 
operations and the changes in their financial posi¬ 
tion for the fiscal years then ended, in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting principles ap¬ 
plied on a consistent basis. 
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General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 

Consolidated Statements of Income and Retained Earnings 


Consolidated 
Statements 
of Income 


Consolidated 
Statements 
of Retained 
Earnings 


Fiscal Year Ended 

(Amounts In Millions, May 27, May 28, 

Except Per Share Data) _ 1979 _ 1978 


Sales . $3,745.0 $3,243.0 

Costs and Expenses: 

Costs of sales, exclusive of items shown below. 2,336.3 2,015.3 

Depreciation expense (Note 1-B). 70.5 56.1 

Amortization expense (Note 1-D). 2.8 2.5 

Interest expense. 38.8 29.3 

Contributions to employees’ retirement plans (Notes 1-F and 8).. 25.1 21.0 

Selling, general and administrative expenses. 1,007.6 _ 873.6 


Total Costs and Expenses. 3,481.1 _ 2,997.8 


Earnings from Continuing Operations before Taxes on Income. 263.9 245.2 

Taxes on Income (Note 10). (116.9) _ (116.4) 


Earnings from Continuing Operations. 147.0 128.8 

Results from Discontinued Specialty Chemicals Operations (Note 12): 

Earnings from operations, net of taxes of $1.5. — 1.8 

Gain on disposal, net of taxes of $6.7. —_^ 


Net Earnings. $ 147.0 $ 135.8 


Earnings per Common Share and Common Share Equivalent (Note 1-1): 

From continuing operations. $ 2.92 $ 2.58 

Net earnings. $ 2.92 $ 2.72 


Average Number of Common Shares and Common Share 

Equivalents (Notes 1-1 and 6). 50.4 _ 49.9 


Fiscal Year Ended 

(In Millions) May 27, May 28, 

1979_1978 

Retained Earnings at Beginning of Year. $ 634.6 $ 547.0 

Add net earnings for the year. 147.0 135.8 

Deduct dividends on common stock of 

$1.12 per share in 1979 and $0.97 per share in 1978 . (56.1) _(48.2) 


Retained Earnings at End of Year (Note 5). $ 725.5 $ 634.6 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 

Cr Consolidated Balance Sheets 


Assets 


(In Millions) May 27, May 28, 

1979_1978 

Current Assets: 

Cash . $ 18.9 $ 4.8 

Interest-bearing deposits. 63.7 6.5 

Marketable securities (at cost, which approximates 
market value). 14.4 8.6 

Receivables: 

Customers . 297.5 282.1 

Miscellaneous . 24.9 23.7 

322.4 305.8 

Less allowance for possible losses. (9.0) (8.2) 

313.4 297.6 

Inventories (Notes 1-C and 3). 501.8 440.2 

Prepaid expenses. 24.2 30.7 

Total Current Assets. 936.4 788.4 


Other Assets: 

Land, buildings and equipment, at cost (Note 1-B); 

Land . 56.7 53.7 

Buildings . 347.6 317.5 

Equipment . 505.1 462.3 

Construction in progress. 65.6 53.2 

975.0 886.7 

Less accumulated depreciation. (331.3) (299.7) 

643.7 587.0 

Miscellaneous assets: 

Investment in 20-50% owned companies (Note 1-A). 13.2 12.7 

Other . 62.4 _504 

Tsle ^ 

Intangible assets (Note 1-D): 

Excess of cost over net assets of acquired companies. 168.1 163.5 

Patents, copyrights and other intangibles. 11.4 _ 10.7 

Total Other Assets. 898.8 824.3 

Total Assets. $1,835.2 $1,612.7 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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Liabilities and 
Stockholders’ 
Equity 





(In Millions) 

May 27, 
1979 

May 28, 
1978 


Current Liabilities: 

Notes payable {Note 4). 

Current portion of long-term debt. 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses: 

Accounts payable—trade. 

Accounts payable—miscellaneous .. 

Accrued payroll. 

Accrued interest. 


Accrued taxes. 

Total Current Liabilities 


Other Liabilities: 

Long-term debt, excluding current portion (Note 5) 

Deferred Federal income taxes (Note 1-H). 

Deferred compensation . 

Other liabilities and deferred credits. 

Total Other Liabilities . 

Total Liabilities. 

Minority Interests . 

Stockholders’ Equity: 

Common stock (Notes 6 and 7). 

Retained earnings (Note 5). 

Less common stock in treasury, at cost (Note 6) .. 
Total Stockholders’ Equity. 


$ 44.0 

$ 59.0 

10.2 

6.7 


245.0 

242.5 

73.7 

59.9 

43.5 

39.3 

6.5 

4.9 

368.7 

346.6 

71.9 

91.0 

494.8 

503.3 


384.8 

259.9 

22.4 

11.1 

8.5 

14.1 

5.7 

3.6 

421.4 

288.7 

916.2 

792.0 

2.8 

5.6 


194.7 

193.2 

725.5 

634.6 

(4.0) 

(12.7) 

916.2 

815.1 


Commitments, Litigation and Claims (Notes 2,11,13 and 14) 


Total Liabilities and Stockholders’ Equity 


$1.835.2 $1,612.7 
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General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 

Consolidated Statements of Changes in Financial Position 


Fiscal Year Ended 

(In Millions) May 27, May 28, 

1979 1978 


Working Capital Provided by: 


Earnings from continuing operations. 


$147.0 


$128.8 

Add non-cash items: 

Depreciation and amortization.. 


73.3 


58.6 

Deferred Federal income taxes.. 


11.2 


(2.9) 

Other.. 


6.0 


10.1 

Working capital provided from continuing operations.. 

Earnings from discontinued operations. 

Add non-cash items, principally depreciation. 

.... $ - 

237.5 

00 LO 

194.6 

Working capital provided from discontinued operations. 


— 


3.3 

Total working capital provided from operations. 


237.5 


197.9 

Chemicals sale proceeds net of working capital sold 

and noncurrent note received (Note 12). 


— 


22.1 

Proceeds from long-term debt issued. 


137.4 


3.7 

Common stock issued. 


10.2 


2.6 

Other sources . 


2.1 


3.1 

Total Working Capital Provided. 


387.2 


229.4 


Gross additions to land, buildings and equipment. 

154.1 


140.5 


Less proceeds from sales. 

(30.9) 


(7.3) 


Net additions to land, buildings and equipment. 


123.2 


133.2 

Purchase price of businesses acquired. 

17.3 


43.4 


Less working capital acquired. 

(1.4) 


(14.6) 


Balance . 


15.9 


28.8 

Consisting of — Fixed assets. 

5.3 


10.9 


— Intangibles and miscellaneous assets_ 

9.0 


19.9 


— Long-term debt . 

(1.2) 


(2.1) 


— Minority interests. 

3.0 


.1 


— Other . 

(.2) 


— 


Dividends..*. 


56.1 


48.2 

Reduction of long-term debt. 


15.8 


22.6 

Funding of deferred vacation liability. 


6.4 


— 

Other uses. 


13.3 


9.7 

Total Working Capital Used . 


230.7 


242.5 

Net Increase (Decrease) in Working Capitai . 


156.5 


(13.1) 

Consisting of — Cash, deposits and marketable securities. 

77.1 


(2.4) 


— Receivables . 

15.8 


66.0 


— Inventories . 

61.6 


14.4 


— Prepaid expenses . 

(6.5) 


(3.0) 


— Current liabilities. 

8.5 


(88.1) 


Working Capital at Beginning of Year . 


285.1 


298.2 

Working Capital at End of Year . 


$441.6 


$285.1 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 

Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 

May 27,1979, and May 28,1978 


Note One 


Summary of Significant Accounting Policies 

Significant accounting policies followed in 
preparing the consolidated financial state¬ 
ments are summarized below. These policies 
conform to generally accepted accounting 
principles and have been consistently applied. 
Certain 1978 amounts have been reclassified 
to conform to 1979’s presentation. 


A. Consolidation 

The consolidated financial statements include 
the following domestic and foreign operations: 
(1) parent company and 100% owned subsidi¬ 
aries; (2) majority-owned subsidiaries; and 
(3) General Mills’ investment in and share 
of net earnings or losses of 20-50% owned 
companies. 

All significant intercompany items have been 
eliminated from the consolidated financial 
statements. 

The fiscal years of foreign operations general¬ 
ly end in April. 


B. Land, Buildings, Equipment 
and Depreciation 

Part of the cost of buildings and equipment 
is charged against earnings each year as de¬ 
preciation expense. This amount is computed 
primarily by the straight-line method, which 
means that equal amounts of depreciation ex¬ 
pense are charged against operations each 
year during the estimated useful life of an item. 
For tax purposes, accelerated methods of de¬ 
preciation are used which provide more de¬ 
preciation expense in the early years than in 
the later years of the estimated life of the item. 

The useful lives employed for computing de¬ 
preciation on principal classes of buildings 
and equipment are: 

Buildings.20-50 years 

Machinery and equipment... 5-25 years 
Office furniture 

and equipment. 5-10 years 

Transportation equipment... 3-12 years 

General Mills’ policy is to charge mainte¬ 
nance, repair and minor renewal expenses to 


earnings in the year incurred. Major improve¬ 
ments to buildings and equipment are capital¬ 
ized. When items are sold or retired, the ac¬ 
counts are relieved of cost and the related 
accumulated depreciation. Gains and losses 
on assets sold or retired are credited or 
charged to results of operations. 


C. Inventories 

Grain and flour inventories are valued at mar¬ 
ket. Grain inventories are adjusted to include 
unrealized gains and losses on open grain 
purchase and sale contracts. 

Certain domestic inventories are valued at the 
lower of cost (determined by the LIFO method) 
or market. Other inventories are generally 
stated at the lower of cost (determined by the 
FIFO method) or market. See Note 3 for the 
amount of inventories valued by the LIFO and 
FIFO methods. 


D. Amortization of Intangibles 

The costs of patents and copyrights are amor¬ 
tized evenly over their lives by charges against 
earnings. Most of these costs were incurred 
through purchases of businesses. 

“Excess of cost over net assets of acquired 
companies’’ (excess cost) is the difference 
between purchase prices and the values of 
assets of businesses acquired and accounted 
for by the purchase method of accounting. 
Any excess cost acquired after October, 1970, 
is amortized over not more than 40 years. An¬ 
nually, the Audit Committee of the Board of 
Directors reviews these intangibles and write¬ 
downs thereof if the values have diminished. 
At its meeting on May 21, 1979, the Board of 
Directors determined that the unamortized 
amounts comprising the excess cost have con¬ 
tinuing value. 


E. Research and Development 

All expenditures for research and develop¬ 
ment are charged against earnings in the year 
incurred. The charges for fiscal 1979 and 1978 
were $37.3 million and $32.0 million, respec¬ 
tively. 
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Cr Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements, Continued 


Note One 

Continued 


F. Contributions to Employees’ 

Retirement Plans 

Contributions to defined-benefit plans are de¬ 
termined by enrolled actuaries using various 
methods and assumptions they consider ap¬ 
propriate in the circumstances of each plan. 
There were no significant changes in actuarial 
methods or assumptions during fiscal 1979. 
Contributions to defined-contribution plans 
are made in conformity with plan provisions. 
Contributions are funded with cash and are 
generally expensed by the company over the 
fiscal year in which the plan year associated 
with the contribution ends. 

G. Foreign Exchange 

Foreign balance sheet accounts are translated 
into U.S. dollars at year-end exchange rates 
except for accounts such as inventories, good¬ 
will, land, buildings, equipment and capital 
stock, which are translated at the rates which 
were in effect when the items were acquired. 
Monthly income and expense amounts are 
translated at month-end rates, except that de¬ 
preciation and cost of sales are translated at 
the same rate as the related assets. All gains 
and losses from translation procedures are 
credited or charged to income immediately. 

H. Income Taxes 

Investment tax credits are accounted for by 


the flow-through method which recognizes the 
benefit in the fiscal year the credit arises. 

Deferred income taxes result from timing dif¬ 
ferences between income for financial report¬ 
ing purposes and tax purposes. 

The company accrues estimated income taxes 
payable on those earnings of foreign subsid¬ 
iaries which are not expected to be perma¬ 
nently reinvested. 


I. Earnings Per Share 

Earnings per common share and common 
share equivalent is determined by dividing net 
earnings by the weighted average number of 
common shares and common share equiva¬ 
lents outstanding during the year. The com¬ 
mon share equivalents consist of: (1) common 
stock which may be issuable upon exercise of 
outstanding stock options, (37,253 in 1979 and 
34,678 in 1978); (2) treasury shares reserved 
for issuance under an incentive compensation 
plan (63,867 in 1979 and 60,641 in 1978); and 
(3) shares reserved for issuance to former 
owners of certain acquired companies, pres¬ 
ently expected to be earned through profit per¬ 
formance contracts (252,024 in 1979 and 
105,874 in 1978). 


Note Two 


Acquisitions 

In fiscal 1978, General Mills purchased 100% 
of the common stock of Ship ’n Shore, Inc. 
for $35.1 million in cash. Following are the 
cash and common stock costs of this and other 


less significant acquisitions, plus increased 
ownership in partially-owned companies and 
additional payments under performance earn¬ 
ings agreements: 


(Dollars in Millions) 

Acquisitions 

— Cash. 

— Shares . 

Increased ownership in partially-owned companies and 
performance earnings payments 

— Cash. 

— Shares . 


_ Fiscal Year _ 

1979 _ 1978 

$ 4.8(a) $ 41.4(b) 

189,478(a) - 


$ 4.0(c) $ 0.6 

275,126(c) 55,659 
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Note Two 

Continued 


Note Three 


(a) General Mills purchased the assets and 
operations of three companies (Chad Valley 
Company, Ltd., Lark Luggage Company and 
R & R Stamps, Inc.) for a total of $4.8 million 
in cash. In addition, the company acquired all 
the business of three companies (Casa Gal¬ 
lardo, Inc., in a purchase transaction, and 
Aroma Taste, Inc., and Louise’s Home Style 
Ravioli Co., Inc., as pooling of interest trans¬ 
actions) in exchange for 189,478 shares of 
General Mills’ common stock. 

(b) In addition to the Ship ’n Shore purchase, 
the company also purchased the assets and 
operations of two other companies (Yoplait 
U.S.A. and Regal Toys Limited) for a total of 
$6.3 million in cash. 

(c) General Mills purchased the remaining in¬ 
terests in three companies (Foot-Joy, Inc., 
Miro Company and Saluto Foods Corp.), two 
for cash totaling $4.0 million and one for 
174,022 shares of General Mills’ common 
stock. The company also issued 101,104 
shares of common stock in satisfaction of per¬ 


formance earnings payments, primarily with 
respect to the acquisition of York Steak House 
Systems, Inc., in April of 1977. 

As of May 27,1979, General Mills was contin¬ 
gently liable for up to $9.0 million of addition¬ 
al performance earnings payments. The 
amount of payments will depend on actual 
earnings of the acquired company. 

Sales, costs and earnings of businesses ac¬ 
counted for as purchases are included in re¬ 
sults of operations from the dates of acquisi¬ 
tion. Prior year financial statements have not 
been restated to reflect pooling transactions 
as the effect on operations would not be 
significant. 

If the Ship ’n Shore acquisition had occurred 
at the beginning of fiscal 1978, pro-forma an¬ 
nual sales for Ship ’n Shore would have been 
$91 million. Related earnings were not signif¬ 
icant to General Mills’ consolidated earnings. 
Each of the other acquisitions in fiscal 1979 and 
1978 affected consolidated sales and earnings 
by less than 1 % in the year of acquisition. 


Inventories 

Following is a comparison of year-end inventories: 

(In Millions) May 27, May 28. 

1979 1978 

Grain, family flour and bakery flour. $ 38.0 $ 35.8 

Raw materials, work in process, finished goods and 
supplies as follows: 

Valued at LIFO. 208.0 187.0 

Valued primarily at FIFO. 255.8 217.4 

Total inventories . $501.8 $440.2 


If the FIFO method of inventory accounting 
had been used in place of LIFO, inventories 
(in millions) would have been $46.5 and $29.3 
higher than reported at May 27,1979, and May 
28, 1978, respectively. See Note 1-C for a de¬ 
scription of inventory valuation policies. 

The total amounts of opening and closing in¬ 
ventories used in determining consolidated 


costs of sales (including discontinued opera¬ 
tions at May 29, 1977) are as follows (in mil¬ 


lions): 

May 27, 1979 . $501.8 

May 28. 1978 . $440.2 

May 29, 1977 . $425.8 
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General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 

Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements, Continued 


Note Four 


Note Five 


Short-Term Borrowings 


The components of notes payable are as follows: 


(Dollars in Millions) 

May 27,1979 

May 28,1978 



Average 


Average 


Balance 

Interest 

Balance 

Interest 



Rate 


Rate 

Foreign banks. 


10 . 2 % 

$34.8 

9.1% 

U.S. commercial paper. 

. — 

— 

24.0 

6.9 

Miscellaneous. 


9.4 

.2 

5.7 

Total. 



$59.0 



The average balances outstanding, and the average interest rates incurred, were as follows: 


(Dollars in Millions) 

Fiscal 1979 

Fiscal 1978 

Foreign banks. 

U.S. commercial paper. 

Miscellaneous. 

Average 

Balance 

Out¬ 

standing 

... $ 56.2 
96.0 
.3 

Daily 

Average 

Interest 

Rate 

10 . 2 % 

9.0 

6.6 

Average 

Balance 

Out¬ 

standing 

$36.0 

48.6 

.9 

Daily 

Average 

Interest 

Rate 

9.5% 

6.2 

8.9 

Total. 



$85.5 


The maximum amount of notes payable out¬ 
standing at any month end during fiscal 1979 
and 1978 was $267.0 million on November 24, 
1978 and $157.6 million on November 27, 
1977, respectively. To ensure the availability 
of funds, the company during the year main- 

outstanding commercial paper. At May 27, 
1979, the Company had $48 million of such 
domestic lines available. These lines are on a 
fee-paid basis. As of May 27,1979, foreign sub¬ 
sidiaries had $44 million of unused credit lines. 
The amount of the credit lines and the cost 


tained bank credit lines sufficient to cover its thereof are generally negotiated each year. 


Long-Term Debt 


(In Millions) May 27, 

1979 

7% sinking fund Eurodollar debentures, due November 1,1980 . $ 6.2 

Three 25-year 4 V 4 % promissory notes of $10 million each, 

due May 1,1982, May 1,1983, and May 1, 1984 . 30.0 

8 % sinking fund Eurodollar debentures, due March 1,1986 . 11.3 

4%% sinking fund debentures, due August 1,1990 . 18.3 

8 %% sinking fund debentures, due October 15,1995 . 73.7 

8 % sinking fund debentures, due February 15,1999 . 100.0 

9%% sinking fund debentures, due March 1, 2009 . 125.0 

Miscellaneous debt. 35,3 

Less unamortized bond discount. ( 4 . 8 ) 

395.0 

Less amounts due within one year. (10.2) 

$384.8 


May 28, 
1978 

$ 11.1 

30.0 

13.1 

20.2 
73.7 

100.0 

21.1 

( 2 . 6 ) 

266.6 

(6.7 ) 

$259.9 


The sinking fund and principal payments due $23.0, $27.0 and $24.7 in fiscal years ending in 
(in millions) on long-term debt are $10.2, $12.2, 1980,1981,1982,1983 and 1984, respectively. 
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Note Five 

Continued 

Note Six 


Note Seven 


The terms of the promissory note agreements May 27, 1979, $486.5 million of retained earn- 
place restrictions on the payment of dividends, ings was free of such restrictions, 
capital stock purchases and redemptions. At 


Changes in Capital Stock 

The following table describes changes in the $0.75 par value common stock from May 29, 
1977, to May 27, 1979. 


(Dollars in Millions) 


Balance at May 29,1977 . 

Stock option and profit sharing plans ... 

Shares issued — other (Note 2). 

Balance at May 28, 1978 . 

Stock option and profit sharing plans ... 

Shares issued — other (Note 2). 

Balance at May 27, 1979 . 


Common Stock 

(70,000,000 Shares Au t horized) 
Issued In Treasury 


Shares 

Amount 

Shares 

Cost 

50,207,674 

$192.5 

543,811 

$14.6 

27,553 

.9 

(19,374) 

(.3) 

— 

(.2) 

(55,659) 

(1.6) 

50,235,227 

193.2 

468,778 

12.7 

14,263 

1.3 

(21,510) 

(.5) 

168,146 

.2 

(288,458) 

(8.2) 

50,417,636 

$194.7 

158,810 

$ 4.0 


The shareholders also have authorized 
5 ,000,000 shares of cumulative preference 
stock, no par value. None of these shares was 
outstanding during either fiscal 1979 or 1978. 
If these shares are issued, the Directors may 
specify a dividend rate, convertibility rights. 


liquidating value and voting rights at the time 
of issuance. 

Some of the unissued shares of common 
stock are potentially issuable for the following 
purposes; 


Number of Shares 

May 27, May 28, 

1979 _ 1978 

Stock options outstanding (Note 7). 1,736,662 1,562,892 

Stock options available for grant (Note 7). 47,050 243,200 

Performance payments (Note 2). 344,498 340,000 

Incentive plans. 84,172 81,387 

Purchase of minority interests (Note 13). 482,297 1,840,000 


Stock Options 

Under the company’s 1975 stock option plan, 
options to purchase up to 1,200,000 shares of 
the company’s common stock may be granted 
to officers and key employees. Options for a 
total of 47,050 shares are available for grant 
under this plan, which expires on August 31, 
1980. The options may be granted subject to 
approval of the Compensation Committee of 
the Board of Directors, at a price of not less 
than 100% of the fair market value on the date 
the option is granted. Options now outstanding 
include some granted under a previous stock 
option plan which has expired and under 
which no further options may be granted. Both 


plans provide for termination of options at 
either five or ten years after date of grant. 

The plan also permits the discretionary grant¬ 
ing of stock appreciation rights (SAP’s) in tan¬ 
dem with some options granted. Upon exercise 
of a SAR, the option is cancelled and the holder 
receives in stock or cash an amount equal to 
the appreciation between the option price and 
the market value of the stock on the date of 
exercise. This amount may not exceed the 
option price. On May 27, 1979, there were 
390,760 stock options outstanding with associ¬ 
ated SARs at an average option price of $28.30. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements, Continued 


Note Seven 

Continued 


Note Eight 


Note Nine 


Information on stock options is shown in the following table: 




Average Per Share 

Total 

Fair Market 


Shares 

Option 

Price 

Fair Market 
Value 

Value 

(In Millions) 

Granted: 

1978 . 

367,700 

$27.87 

$27.87 

$10.2(a) 

1979 . 

223,600 

26.30 

26.30 

5.9(a) 

Became exercisable: 

1978 . 

229,589 

29.68 

27.97 

6.4(b) 

1979 . 

313,068 

29.50 

26.27 

8.2(b) 

Exercised: 

1978 . 

27,553 

26.90 

29.58 

0.8(c) 

1979 . 

14,263 

24.87 

30.56 

0.4(c) 

Expired: 

1978 . 

134,350 

28.87 

— 

— 

1979 . 

35,567 

29.08 

— 

— 

Outstanding at year-end: 

1978—to 425 officers and employees 

1,562,892 

28.74 

28.74 

44.9(a) 

1979—to 411 officers and employees 

1,736,662 

28.45 

28.45 

49.4(a) 


(a) At date of grant. 


(b) At date exercisable. 


(c) At date exercised. 


Employees’ Retirement Plans 
The company and many of its subsidiaries 
have retirement plans covering most domestic 
and some foreign employees. Most plans pro¬ 
vide for retirement with benefits based on 
length of service and the employee’s earnings 
(defined-benefit plans). A few plans provide for 
benefits based on accumulated contributions 
and investment income (defined-contribution 
plans). 

The following aggregated information on the 
company’s pension plans is based on the latest 
actuarial estimates which are usually made as 


Profit-sharing Plans 

General Mills and certain of its subsidiaries 
have profit-sharing plans which function as in¬ 
centives. These plans cover key individuals 
who have the greatest opportunity to contrib¬ 
ute to current earnings and successful future 
operations. 

The awards under these plans generally de¬ 
pend on profit performance in relation to pro¬ 


of the first day of the calendar year in which 


the fiscal year ends. 

(In Millions) 1979 

Present value of participants’ 
benefits: 

Vested.$270 $230 

Non-vested. 12 14 

Total . $282 $244 

Market value of assets 
in trust funds and balance 

sheet accruals .$248 $224 

Unfunded vested benefits.$ 33 $ 21 


established goals, and are primarily available 
in cash shortly after year-end. These plans 
and payments are approved by the Board of 
Directors upon recommendation of the Com¬ 
pensation Committee. This committee con¬ 
sists of Directors who are not members of 
General Mills’ management. The profit-sharing 
distribution was $5.1 million in fiscal 1979 and 
$4.9 million in fiscal 1978. 
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Note Ten 


Note Eleven 


Taxes on Income 

The provision for taxes on income from con¬ 
tinuing operations is made up of the follovt/ing: 


(In Millions) Fiscal Year 



1979 

1978 

Federal taxes. 

.$ 80.5 

$103.3 

U.S. investment tax credit . 

._(7.1) 

(6.8) 


73.4 

96.5 

State and local taxes. 

. 13.6 

13.6 

Foreign taxes. 

. 18.7 

9.2 

Deferred taxes. 

. 11.2 

(2.9) 

Total taxes on income. 

.$116.9 

$116.4 


The deferred taxes above result from timing 
differences in the recognition of revenue and 
expense for tax and financial statement pur¬ 
poses. The tax effects of these differences are 
as follows: 


(In Millions) 

Fiscal Year 

1979 1978 

Depreciation . 

.$ 4.7 

$ 3.8 

Other. 

,. 6.5 

(6.7) 

Total deferred taxes , 

,.$ 11.2 

$ (2.9) 


Effective as of January 1, 1979, the statutory 
U.S. Federal income tax rate was reduced from 


Leases 

Total rent expense was $33.9 million in fiscal 
1979 and $28.9 million in fiscal 1978. Some 
leases require payment of property taxes, in¬ 
surance and maintenance costs in addition 
to the rent payments. Contingent and escala¬ 
tion rent in excess of minimum rent payments 
totaled approximately $2.0 million in fiscal 


48% to 46%. The portion of this reduction ap¬ 
plicable to 1979 is included in the following 
table which reconciles the United States stat¬ 
utory tax rates with the effective rates: 


U.S. statutory rate. 

Fiscal Year 

1979 1978 

47.2% 48.0% 

Investment tax credit. 

(2.7) 

(2.8) 

State and local income taxes, 
net of Federal tax benefits 

2.7 

2.9 

Tax credit from termination 
of a business (note 15) ... 

(3.8) 

_ 

Other . 

. .9 

(.6) 

Effective income 
tax rate. 

44.3% 

47.5% 





Unremitted earnings of foreign operations 
amounting to $77.2 million are expected by 
management to be permanently reinvested. 
Accordingly, no provision has been made for 
additional foreign or U.S. taxes which would 
be payable if such earnings were to be re¬ 
mitted to the parent company as dividends. 
Provision has been made for additional taxes 
on undistributed earnings in excess of this 
amount. These additional taxes were not ma¬ 
terial in either fiscal 1979 or 1978. 

1979 and $2.4 million in fiscal 1978. Sublease 
income netted in rent expense was insignif¬ 
icant. 

An analysis of rent expense and non-cancella- 
ble future lease commitments, by type of prop¬ 
erty leased, follows: 


(In Millions) Rent 

Expense Non-Cancellable Lease Commitments 

Fiscal ___ 

Year After 

1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1984 Total 

Retail and restaurant 


space. $10.5 $10.2 $10.0 $ 9.7 $ 9.2 $ 8.6 $54.1 $101.8 

Office space. 5.9 5.0 4.1 3.5 3.1 2.8 8.7 27.2 

Computers. 5.6 2.8 2.3 1.7 1.0 .1 — 7.9 

Warehousing. 4.5 2.3 1.8 1.2 .8 .5 1.0 7.6 

All other. 7.4 2.3 2.1 1.6 1.2 1.0 4.2 12.4 

Total. $33.9 $22.6 $20.3 $17.7 $15.3 $13.0 $68.0 $156.9 


The present value of future lease commitments, as of May 27,1979, was approximately $100 
million. 
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General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 

Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements, Continued 


Note Twelve 


Sale of Smiths Food Group (U.K.) and 
Specialty Chemicals Operations 

Effective January 1, 1979, General Mills, Inc., 
sold the Smiths Food Group (U.K.) operations 
to Associated Biscuit Manufacturers (U.K.) for 
$30 million cash. A pretax gain of $4.4 million 
($.05 per share) on the sale is included as a 
reduction of selling, general and administra¬ 
tive expenses in the consolidated statements 
of income. The Smiths Food Group (U.K.) op¬ 
erations reported sales through the date of 
disposition of $97 million in fiscal 1979; and 


$118 million for 12 months in fiscal 1978. 

On August 31, 1977, General Mills, Inc., sold 
its Specialty Chemicals operations to Henkel 
KGaA, a West German company. Sales pro¬ 
ceeds were $71.8 million in cash plus a $22.9 
million eight-year note in exchange for inter¬ 
corporate debt. The $5.2 million after-tax gain 
on the sale is reflected in the consolidated 
statements of income as a part of results from 
discontinued Specialty Chemicals operations. 


Note Thirteen 


Other Commitments 

At May 27, 1979, authorized but unexpended 
appropriations for property additions and im¬ 
provements were $101.4 million. 

In addition, there are options outstanding to 
purchase the remaining minority interests of 
some partially-owned companies. The options 
could have a maximum cost to General Mills 
of up to $16.1 million, the major portion of 
which would be payable with shares of com¬ 
mon stock. In general, the option contracts 
provide for payments which are dependent up¬ 


on average annual growth rates in after-tax 
earnings. The main option periods run from 
1979 to 1985. In addition to these minority in¬ 
terests, which may be purchased at General 
Mills’ option, some minority interests have the 
right during the same time period to require 
General Mills to purchase their interests, at an 
estimated cost of up to $17.1 million. 

See Note 2 for additional performance earn¬ 
ings payments which may become due in the 
future. 


Note Fourteen 


Litigation and Ciaims 

In management’s opinion, all claims or litiga¬ 
tion pending at May 27,1979, which could have 
a significant effect on the consolidated finan¬ 
cial position of General Mills, Inc., and its sub¬ 
sidiaries have been provided for in the ac¬ 
counts. The litigation with the Federal Trade 
Commission (FTC) is discussed below be¬ 
cause of the significance of the company’s 
cereal business. 

In 1972, the FTC issued a complaint against 
General Mills, Inc., Kellogg Co., General Foods 
Corporation and the Quaker Oats Company, 
alleging that the four companies share an il¬ 
legal monopoly of the ready-to-eat cereal in¬ 
dustry. The FTC seeks relief in the forms of 
divestiture of certain cereal-producing assets, 
licensing of cereal brands and prohibitions of 
certain practices and future acquisitions in the 
cereal industry. The four companies have de¬ 
nied the allegations. An FTC administrative 
law judge started hearing testimony in April, 


1976. On February 24,1978, the administrative 
law judge issued an order dismissing the com¬ 
plaint as to the Quaker Oats Company. In the 
spring of 1978, the FTC completed its presen¬ 
tation, and the companies commenced their 
case. Before the completion of the defend¬ 
ants’ case, the administrative law judge re¬ 
tired from government service. A new admin¬ 
istrative law judge was appointed who ruled 
on May 24,1979, that the case will be resumed 
without any prior testimony being reheard. The 
judge’s ultimate findings will be subject to re¬ 
view by the FTC. Any adverse decision by the 
FTC will then be subject to further review in 
U.S. Federal courts. The company expects the 
matter to take several years and involve costly 
litigation. In the opinion of General Mills’ Gen¬ 
eral Counsel, the company’s ready-to-eat ce¬ 
real activities do not violate existing anti-trust 
laws. The company will continue to contest the 
complaint vigorously. 
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Note Fifteen 


Quarterly Data (unaudited) 

Summarized quarteriy data for fiscal 1979 and 1978 are as follows: 


(In millions, except per share and 

market price amounts.) Three Months Ended 


Fiscal 1979 

August 

November 

February 

May 

Sales. 

$906.6 

1,094.6 

846.9 

896.9 

Gross profit (a). 

$344.5 

424.3 

315.1 

324.8 

Net earnings. 

$ 43.2 

50.8 

22.7 

30.3 

Net earnings per share. 

$ .86 

1.01 

.45 

.60 

Dividends per share. 

$ .25 

.29 

.29 

.29 

Market price of common stock: 

High . 

$ 341/8 

31% 

30% 

26% 

Low. 

$ 291/4 

28% 

25% 

24 

Fiscal 1978 

Sales. 

$764.2 

928.9 

742.9 

807.0 

Gross profit (a). 

$300.7 

361.6 

276.7 

288.7 

Earnings from continuing operations. 

$ 37.5 

43.9 

25.4 

22.0 

Net earnings. 

$ 39.3 

49.1 

25.4 

22.0 

Continuing operations, 
earnings per share. 

$ .75 

.88 

.51 

.44 

Net earnings per share. 

$ .79 

.98 

.51 

.44 

Dividends per share. 

$ .22 

.25 

.25 

.25 

Market price of common stock: 

High . 

$31 

311/4 

31% 

311/2 

Low. 

$ 261/4 

26% 

27 

26% 


(a) Before charges for depreciation and retirement costs. 


During the second quarter of fiscal 1979, the 
Parker Brothers Division voluntarily recalled 
all of its Riviton construction toys because of 
two accidental deaths associated with the 
misuse of the product. The pre-tax cost of the 
recall was $8.9 million, of which $8.3 was re¬ 
corded in the second quarter and the balance 
in the fourth quarter. 

During the third quarter of fiscal 1979, com¬ 
pany results were adversely affected by a 
$17.5 million pre-tax loss at Ship ’n Shore, an 
apparel subsidiary acquired in September of 
1977. The principal reasons were: (1) heavy 
returns of fall and holiday merchandise due 
to production problems with resultant late 
shipments to retailers and (2) major valuation 
adjustments revealed in an inventory taken in 
the third quarter. It is management’s opinion 
that these problems at Ship 'n Shore, which 


were recorded in the third quarter, are of a 
non-recurring nature. 

The fourth quarter of fiscal 1979 includes a 
$8.5 million after-tax benefitfromthecompany’s 
termination of its Kimberly Division women’s 
apparel business. The business was acquired 
in fiscal 1973 in a pooling of interests transac¬ 
tion.The $3.2 million pre-tax loss with a normal 
tax benefit of $1.7 million is more than offset by 
a $10.0 million tax credit. The tax credit results 
from a difference between the book account¬ 
ing and tax basis of the Kimberly investment, 
created in the pooling of interests transaction. 

See Note 12 for a description of the impact 
of the sale of Smiths (U.K.) in the third quarter 
of fiscal 1979 and the sale of the company’s 
Specialty Chemicals operations in the first 
quarter of fiscal 1978. 
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Note Sixteen 


Segment Information 

General Mills classifies its operations into five 
major product segments — Food Processing: 
Restaurant Activities; Creative Products; Fash¬ 
ion Activities; and Specialty Retailing and 
Other. These segments are similar to those 
which have been reported in prior years as 
“Major Product Groups” except that Fashion 
Activities was previously reported as part of 
Apparel, Accessories, Specialty Retailing and 
Other; and Crafts, Games and Toys has been 


renamed Creative Products. 

Data for General Mills’ product segments are 
shown below. Both transfers between seg¬ 
ments and export sales are immaterial. Cor¬ 
porate expenses include interest expense, 
profit sharing and general corporate ex¬ 
penses. Corporate assets consist mainly of 
cash, time deposits, marketable securities and 
investments in unconsolidated companies. 


(In Millions) 



Food 

Processing 

Restaurant 

Activities 

Creative 

Products 

Fashion 

Activities 

Specialty 
Retailing 
and Other 

General 

Corporate 

Items 

Consoli¬ 

dated 

Total 

Fiscal 1979 

Sales . 

$2,062.4 

436.3 

609.5 

360.4 

276.4 

— 

3,745.0 

Operating profits. 

$ 193.2 

42.6 

59.7 

20.3 

15.7 

(67.6) 

263.9 

Identifiable assets. 

$ 686.5 

217.3 

387.5 

241.2 

135.1 

167.6 

1,835.2 

Capital expenditures ... 

$ 68.9 

31.0 

25.9 

9.8 

13.0 

5.5 

154.1 

Depreciation expense .. 

$ 31.9 

11.9 

18.8 

3.7 

3.2 

1.0 

70.5 

Fiscal 1978 

Sales . 

$1,861.6 

354.9 

492.3 

298.1 

236.1 

— 

3,243.0 

Operating profits. 

$ 169.0 

35.9 

62.7 

39.5 

8.5 

(70.4) 

245.2 

Identifiable assets. 

$ 673.8 

193.6 

337.2 

202.0 

127.7 

78.4 

1,612.7 

Capital expenditures .... 

$ 58.2 

34.5 

26.0 

10.2 

5.0 

6.6(a) 

140.5 

Depreciation expense ... 

$ 26.6 

8.7 

13.3 

2.8 

2.7 

2.0 

56.1 


(a) Includes $1.8 relating to the discontinued Specialty Chemicals operations. 


A summary of sales, profits and indentifiable pany operates, is shown below. Transfers be- 
assets, by geographic areas in which the com- tween areas are not material. 


(In Millions) 








Other 



Unallocated 

Consoli¬ 



Western 



Corporate 

dated 


U.S.A. 

Hemisphere 

Europe 

Other 

Items 

Total 


Fiscal 1979 


Sales . 

$3,187.5 

161.8 

377.8 

17.9 

— 

3,745.0 

Operating profits ... 

$ 299.4 

16.6 

14.2(a) 

1.3 

(67.6) 

263.9 

Identifiable assets .. 

$1,384.2 

97.6 

172.6 

13.2 

167.6 

1,835.2 

Fiscal 1978 

Sales. 

. $2,735.6 

152.8 

339.0 

15.6 

— 

3,243.0 

Operating profits ... 

. $ 286.5 

11.7 

16.1 

1.3 

(70.4) 

245.2 

Identifiable assets ... 

$1,245.7 

90.5 

191.1 

7.0 

78.4 

1,612.7 


(a) Includes the $4.4 gain on the sale of Smiths U.K. (see Note 12). 
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Note Seventeen 


Replacement Cost Information (unaudited) 
Inflation in recent years has resulted in re¬ 
placement costs of inventories, fixed assets 
and related depreciation expense that are gen¬ 
erally greater than the historical costs of the 
assets reported in the financial statements. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission re¬ 
quires that Form 10-K annual reports contain 
replacement cost information for fixed assets, 


inventories, cost of sales and depreciation ex¬ 
penses. Replacement cost of cost of goods 
sold generally approximates the amounts 
shown in the financial statements. Stockhold¬ 
ers wishing to obtain replacement cost infor¬ 
mation should request a copy of Form 10-K in 
accordance with the instructions on page 45. 
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General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 

Management’s Discussion and 
Analysis of Earnings 


Fiscal Year 1979 


Sales from Continuing Operations. Sales increased 
15.5 percent. Gains over fiscal 1978 were attained 
by each of General Mills’ five major business seg¬ 
ments: 10.8 percent for Food Processing, 22.9 per¬ 
cent for the Restaurant Group, 23.8 percent for 
Creative Products (crafts, games and toys), 20.9 
percent for Fashion Activities, and 17.1 percent for 
Specialty Retailing and Other. Slightly more than 
60 percent of the gain resulted from inflation. 

Costs and Expenses from Continuing Operations. 

Costs and expenses increased $483.3 million, or 

16.1 percent, over the prior year. This Increase 
reflects the effects of Inflation plus growth in vol¬ 
ume of products and services with attendant in¬ 
creases In raw materials and other direct expenses. 
Depreciation and amortization expense increased 

25.1 percent primarily because of increased fixed 
asset Investments. Interest expense increased 32.4 
percent reflecting higher interest rates and In¬ 
creased working capital requirements necessary 
to finance growth of the business. Selling, general 
and administrative expense Increased 15.3 percent 
and includes a $4.4 million pretax gain on the sale 
of Smiths Food Group (U.K.) in the third quarter. 

Analysis of Earnings. Earnings from continuing 
operations after taxes Increased 14.1 percent to 
$147.0 million. The effective tax rate was 44.3 per¬ 
cent, down 3.2 percentage points from the previous 
year principally because of the $10.0 million tax 
credit resulting from the fourth quarter termination 
of the Kimberly Division women’s apparel business 


(see Note 15 to Consolidated Financial State¬ 
ments). Compared to the prior year, total operating 
profits from continuing operations increased 5.0 
percent with gains reported by three of the five 
General Mills’ major business segments: 14.3 per¬ 
cent for Food Processing, 18.7 percent for the Res¬ 
taurant Group and 84.7 percent for Specialty Re¬ 
tailing and Other. Declines in the two other major 
business segments amounted to 4.8 percent for 
Creative Products and 48.6 percent for Fashion Ac¬ 
tivities. The decline In operating profits for the 
Creative Products Group relates primarily to the 
voluntary recall of Parker Brothers’ Riviton con¬ 
struction toys because of two accidental deaths 
associated with the misuse of the product. The 
pretax cost of the recall was $8.9 million. In fiscal 
1979, the operating profit decline for Fashion Activ¬ 
ities was principally due to two factors: a $16.6 
million pretax loss at Ship ’n Shore and $3.2 mil¬ 
lion in costs associated with the termination of the 
company’s Kimberly Division women’s apparel 
business. The loss at Ship ’n Shore was princi¬ 
pally caused by: (1) heavy returns of fall and holi¬ 
day merchandise due to production problems with 
resultant late shipments to retailers and (2) major 
valuation adjustments revealed in an inventory 
taken In the third quarter. In fiscal 1979, net earn¬ 
ings of $147.0 million increased 8.2 percent. In 
fiscal 1978, net earnings were $135.8 million and 
reflect the results of the discontinued Specialty 
Chemicals operations. Including a $5.2 million after 
tax gain on the sale of that business. 


Fiscal Year 1978 


Sales from Continuing Operations. Sales increased 
16.5 percent. Gains over fiscal 1977 were attained 
by each of General Mills’ five major business seg¬ 
ments: 7.3 percent for Food Processing, 47.3 per¬ 
cent for the Restaurant Group, 22.1 percent for 
Creative Products (crafts, games and toys). 36.4 
percent for Fashion Activities and 27.3 percent for 
Specialty Retailing and Other. More than half of 
the gain resulted from volume increases, including 
the benefits of new Investments. 

Costs and Expenses from Continuing Operations. 

Costs and expenses increased $433.7 million, or 
16.9 percent, over the prior year. This largely re¬ 
flects growth in volume of products and services 
with attendant increases in raw materials and other 
direct expenses. Substantial Increases in sales 
promotion expenditures, including a $25.2 million 
increase In media costs, resulted in an overall in¬ 
crease of $96.6 million, or 12.4 percent. In selling, 
general and administrative expenses. Depreciation 
and amortization expenses increased 33.2 percent, 
primarily because of increased fixed asset invest¬ 


ments and new business acquisitions. Interest ex¬ 
pense Increased about 14.0 percent, reflecting 
Increased working capital requirements necessary 
to finance a higher sales base. 

Analysis of Earnings. Earnings from continuing op¬ 
erations increased 15.6 percent to $128.8 million. 
The effective tax rate declined to 47.5 percent from 

49.1 percent in fiscal 1977, largely because of the 
Improved foreign currency experience and larger 
Investment tax credits. Compared to the prior year, 
total operating profits from continuing operations 
increased 13.7 percent. Gains were reported by 
four of the five General Mills’ major business seg¬ 
ments: 3.6 percent for Food Processing, 39.7 per¬ 
cent for the Restaurant Group, 19.7 percent for 
Creative Products, 45.2 percent for Fashion Activ¬ 
ities, with Specialty Retailing and Other down 6.6 
percent. Net earnings were $135.8 million, up 16.1 
percent, compared to the prior year. Net earnings 
Include Specialty Chemicals operating results and 
the gain on sale (see Note 12 to Consolidated 
Financial Statements). 
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General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 

Cr Product Segment Data 


Sales 





Fiscal Year 





From Continuing Operations 
by Major Product Segment (In Millions) 

1979 

1978 


1977 

1976 

1975 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

Food Processing . 

$2,062.4 

55.0 

$1,861.6 

57.4 

$1,734.7 

62.3 

$1,633.6 

64.5 

$1,519.8 

68.8 

Restaurant Activities. 

436.3 

11.7 

354.9 

10.9 

240.9 

8.7 

180.7 

7.1 

113.6 

5.1 

Creative Products. 

609.5 

16.3 

492.3 

15.2 

403.3 

14.5 

347.6 

13.7 

302.2 

13.7 

Fashion Activities . 

360.4 

9.6 

298.1 

9.2 

218.5 

7.8 

193.7 

7.6 

156.8 

7.1 

Specialty Retailing and Other. 

276.4 

7.4 

236.1 

7.3 

185.4 

6.7 

178.2 

7.1 

116.5 

5.3 

Total Sales from Continuing Operations.. 

$3,745.0 

100.0 

$3,243.0 

100.0 

$2,782.8 

100.0 

$2,533.8 

100.0 

$2,208.9 

100.0 


Earnings Fiscal Year 


From Continuing Operations 
by Major Product Segment (In Millions) 

1979 



1978 



1977 



1976 



1975 



Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

Food Processing . 

.... $ 193.2 

58.3 

$ 

169.0 

53.5 

$ 

163.2 

58.8 

$ 

153.2 

62.1 

$ 

132.5 

68.0 

Restaurant Activities. 

_ 42.6 

12.9 


35.9 

11.4 


25.7 

9.2 


23.6 

9.6 


15.1 

7.7 

Creative Products. 

59.7 

18.0 


62.7 

19.9 


52.4 

18.9 


41.6 

16.9 


30.6 

15.7 

Fashion Activities . 

20.3 

6.1 


39.5 

12.5 


27.2 

9.8 


19.3 

7.8 


16.5 

8.5 

Specialty Retailing and Other. 

15.7 

4.7 


8.5 

2.7 


9.1 

3.3 


8.9 

3.6 


.3 

.1 

Total Operating Profits from 

Continuing Operations. 

_ 331.5 

100.0 


315.6 

100.0 


277.6 

100.0 


246.6 

100.0 


195.0 

100.0 

General corporate expenses, exclusive 
of interest. 

(28.8) 



(41.1) 



(33.2) 



(22.8) 



(18.5) 


Interest expense. 

(38.8) 



(29.3) 



(25.7) 



(28.7) 



(35.6) 


Total Earnings from Continuing 
Operations Before Taxes . 

_ $ 263.9 


$ 

245.2 


$ 

218.7 


$ 

195.1 


$ 

140.9 



The segments shown above are similar to those 
which have been reported in prior years as 
“Major Product Groups” except that Fashion 
Activities was previously reported as part of 
Apparel, Accessories, Specialty Retailing and 
Other; and Crafts, Games and Toys has been 
renamed Creative Products. 

Operating profits reported above indicate the 


relative contributions of General Mills diver¬ 
sified operations to total earnings.They are not 
necessarily comparable to similar data from 
other companies since accounting practices 
may vary. Variations between the sales and op¬ 
erating profits shown in these tables and simi¬ 
lar amounts published in preceding reports are 
due principally to restatements and minor ad¬ 
justments in the classification of certain items. 
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Ten and Five Year Summaries 


Ten Years 
in Review 

Before 

Restatements 
(as reported) 


(Dollar Amounts In Millions, 

Except Per Share Data) _ 

Sales .. 

Earnings from continuing operations before discontinued 

operations and extraordinary items***. 

Net earnings . 

Dividends — common stock . 

— preference stock** . 

Net earnings after dividends. 

Per common share and common share equivalent:* 

Earnings from continuing operations before discontinued 

operations and extraordinary items***. 

Net earnings. 

Dividends per share* . 

Common stock outstanding at year end*. 

Preference stock outstanding at year end**. 

Number of stockholders. 

Market price range — common stock*. 

— preference stock** . 

Total assets. 


May 27, 

1979 

May 28, 
1978 

$ 3,745.0 

3,243.0 

$ 147.0 

128.8 

$ 147.0 

135.8 

$ 56.1 

48.2 

$ 90.9 

87.6 

$ 2.92 

2.58 

$ 2.92 

2.72 

$ 1.12 

.97 

50.3 

49.8 

29,000 

29,400 

$34Vb-24 

3iy2-26y4 

$ 1,835 

1,613 


*Years prior to fiscal 1976 have been adjusted for the two-for-one-split in October of 1975. 
* *The preference stock was called on September 28,1973. 

***Restated to exclude the discontinued Specialty Chemicals operations. 


Fiscal Year 


Summary of 
Earnings/ 

(Dollar Amounts In Millions, 

Except Per Share Data) 


1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 

1975 

Rve Years 

Sales . 

$3,745.0 

3,243.0 

2,782.8 

2,533.8 

2,208.9 

Restated** 

Interest expense. 

$ 

38.8 

29.3 

25.7 

28.7 

35.6 


Income taxes. 

Earnings from continuing 

$ 

116.9 

116.4 

107.3 

97.5 

68.7 


operations. 

$ 

147.0 

128.8 

111.4 

97.6 

72.2 


Net earnings. 

Earnings from continuing 
operations as a percent of sales 
Per common share and common 
share equivalent:* 

Earnings from continuing 

$ 

147.0 

3.9% 

135.8 

4.0% 

117.0 

4.0% 

100.5 

3.9% 

76.2 

3.3% 


operations. 

$ 

2.92 

2.58 

2.25 

1.98 

1.51 


Net earnings. 

Taxes: income, payroll. 

$ 

2.92 

2.72 

2.36 

2.04 

1.59 


property, etc. 

$ 

3.99 

3.71 

3.29 

2.93 

2.27 


*Per share data are based on the average common shares and common share equivalents 
outstanding during each year. Data for fiscal 1975 have been restated for the two-for-one 
common stock split in October of 1975. 

**The Summary of Earnings has been restated for years prior to 1978 in order to reflect only 
continuing operations (excluding Specialty Chemicals). See Note 12. 

Data should be read in conjunction with the financial statements on pages 20-35. 
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Fiscal Year Ended 


May 29, May 30, 

1977 1976 


2,909.4 

2,645.0 

111.4 

97.6 

117.0 

100.5 

39.1 

32.4 

77.9 

68.1 

2.25 

1.98 

2.36 

2.04 

.79 

.66 

49.7 

49.3 

29,300 

29,200 

35y8-26y2 

34 Vs-23% 

1,447 

1,328 


May 25, May 26, 
1975 1974 


2,308.9 

2,000.1 

72.2 

70.1 

76.2 

75.1 

27.8 

24.4 

48.4 

50.7 


1.51 

1.48 

1.59 

1.59 

.58y2 

.53 

48.7 

47.1 

28,800 

28,500 

273 / 4 - 141/8 

331 / 4 - 231/4 

— 

1071 / 4-85 

1,206 

1,117 


May 27, May 28, 

1973 1972 


1,593.2 

1,316.3 

62.2 

49.6 

65.6 

45.4 

20.9 

19.1 

2.1 

2.3 

42.6 

30.8 


1.32 

1.11 

1.40 

1.02 

.50 

.48 

42.5 

40.4 

1.1 

1.3 

29,600 

31,000 

333 / 4 - 241/4 

261/8-163/4 

113-823/4 

88-57 

906 

818 


May 30, 

1971 

May 31, 
1970 

1,120.1 

1,021.7 

41.9 

38.7 

43.9 

27.1 

17.3 

16.4 

2.5 

2.6 

24.1 

21.6 


.94 

.89 

.99 

.63 

.45 

.44 

39.2 

37.9 

1.4 

1.5 

32,600 

32,900 

181/8-123/8 

19%-113/4 

611/2-42 

651 / 2-41 

750 

666 


Fiscal Year 

Other Statistics (Dollars in Millions) 1979 1978 1977 1976 1975 

Restated* _ 


Gross expenditures for land, plant 
and equipment . 

$ 154.1 

138.7 

112.3 

86.0 

86.5 

Working capital provided from 

continuing operations. 

$ 237.5 

194.6 

165.1 

147.1 

117.0 

Research expenditures. 

$ 37.3 

32.0 

26.7 

21.6 

18.9 

Advertising media expenditures. 

. $ 188.9 

170.5 

145.3 

111.2 

70.3 

Depreciation and amortization. 

. $ 73.3 

58.6 

44.0 

43.4 

39.2 

Wages, salaries and employee 
benefits . 

. $ 717.1 

622.0 

517.7 

455.4 

382.4 

Taxes: non-income (payroll, 
property, etc.). 

. $ 83.9 

68.6 

55.9 

47.1 

40.1 

Repairs and maintenance. 

. $ 70.4 

62.3 

54.2 

50.7 

42.0 

Number of employees. 

64,229 

66,574 

60,026 

50,125 

46,431 


‘Statistics have been restated for years prior to 1978 in order to reflect only continuing opera¬ 
tions (excluding Specialty Chemicals). See Note 12. 
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Divisions and Subsidiaries 


Consumer Foods 
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Arthur P. Fischer, General Manager, Industrie Harinera Guatemalteca, S.A., 
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Operating Executives of General Mills 
Divisions and Subsidiaries Continued 
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James R. Pratt, Vice President, Director of Taxes 

Staff Vice Presidents 

James L. Craig, M.D., Vice President, Corporate Medical Director 

William B. Darden, Vice President, Senior Consultant, Restaurants 

Donald M. Friborg, Vice President, Director of Industrial Relations 

William Haun, Vice President, Engineering Policy, Corporate Energy Coordinator 

William R. Humphrey, Jr., Vice President, Executive Director of the General Mills Foundation 

Cyrus E. Johnson, Vice President, Director of Corporate Personnel 

Guy W. LaLone, Jr., Vice President, Group Director, Engineering and Administrative Services 
Daniel G. McPherson, Vice President, Director of Quality Control, Product Safety and 
Nutrition Compliance 

William K. Smith, Vice President, Director of Transportation 
Austin P. Sullivan, Vice President, Corporate Director of Public Affairs 
Stanley V. Tabor, Vice President, Director Corporate Real Estate 
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General Mills 


Executive Offices • 9200 Wayzata Boulevard • Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mailing Address: P.O. Box 1113, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440 • Teiephone: (612) 540-2311 


Stockhoiders wishing information about the Automatic Dividend 
Reinvestment Pian may obtain a brochure by writing: General 
Mills, Stock Transfer Department, P.O. Box 1113, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55440. Under this plan. General Mills pays the broker¬ 
age and service fees associated with the automatic reinvestment 
of stockholders’ dividends. 


Transfer Agencies 

Common Stock: 

Citibank, N.A., 111 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10015 
Office of the Company, P.O. Box 1113, Minneapolis, MN 55440 

Registrars 

Common Stock: 

Citibank, N.A., 111 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10015 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis, Seventh and 
Marquette, Minneapolis, MN 55480 

Agent, Dividend Reinvestment Plan: 

First National Bank of Minneapolis 
P.O. Box A700 
Minneapolis, MN 55480 

Stock Exchange Symbol: GIS 

Markets 

New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 


In the opinion of Management, the Financial Statements in this 
Annual Report to Stockholders include all significant financial 
data included in the Annual Report filed on Form 10-K with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Stockholders may request 
a free copy of the Form 10-K report and schedules attached 
thereto by writing to: 

Secretary 

General Mills, Inc. 

P.O.Box 1113 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440 



























